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“THE SINGING TOWER” 


Virginia War Memorial Carillon in Richmond, Virginia 
Dedicated October 15, 1932 
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Thalhimers Welcome 
Virginia Educators 


And invite you to make 
this your headquarters 


AKE a pleasant 

and thorough 
course in Fashion by roam- 
ing around’ Thalhimers 
beautiful Third Floor! Then 
you will understand why all 
Richmond is saying “Shop 
Thalhimers for Quality 
Clothes.” At Thalhimers, 
Quality is not a matter of 
price ... It is a policy of the 
store. Whether you pay 
16.50 or 165.00 for your coat, 
you are assured of superb 
quality and authentic styles. 
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You Are Invited to Kaufman’s 


If we can serve you in any way it will be a privilege. Our doors are open to you from 
nine A.M. to six P.M. It is our wish that your visit to Richmond may be both pleasant 
and profitable. 

Kaufman’s is Richmond’s store of VALUES. . 






. Offering smart styles for women; 
. newest fabrics for those who sew, and 
always at prices decidedly low. The store for 


clothing for men, also children’s wear . . 
lovely things for the home .. . 
THRIFTY folks! 











Fourth and 
Broad Sts. 


KAUFMAN’S 


Virginia. 


Richmond, 








nd 





The South’s Great Department 
Shoe Store—DABNEY’S! 


When you visit Richmond you will find 
“The South’s Great Department Shoe 
Store” is headquarters for all fashions 
below the ankle—for every member of 
the family! 

Here you will find five solid floors of 
smart shoes, and every pair, regardless of 
the price, is a shining example of Dabney 
right fashions and sound values! A style 
for every taste ..a price for every purse! 


DAENEVSo. 


BROAD at FIFTH 
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e distinctive fashions 


e for women 
® coats, suits, dresses 


e hats 


e evening fashions 


e all moderately 
priced 


e on our third floor 





atéalates- 


BROAD AT SEVENTH 








419 E. Broap Sr. 
RicHMonp, Va. 
PHONE 2-6910 


ArE you a school 
teacher in Virginia? 


THEN 


Present your Teacher’s 
Card and get a 6% dis- 
count on your Shoes 
and Hosiery at our 
Store. 














Copies of $6.50 to 
$10.50 Shoes 
at $2.95 and $3.95 




















Now Open! New Bargain Basement 


FINE PEMININE FOOTWEAR 











On the adopted supplementary list 


HEALTH 
READERS 


By J. 1. Lumois and W. ScHAwE 


Fundamentals of health 
taught in a way to impress children 
and to be within their understanding 


These delightful stories teach the simple rules 
of health early and attractively through read- 
ing. They give children immediate incentives 
for health, and guarantee an effective health 
course in primary grades. Their values for 
both reading and health make them eco- 
nomical. 


Send for further information about 


The Safety Hill of Health 
Building My House of Health 
The Road of Health to Grown-Up Town 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


7) 

Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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We Draw Fine Lines 


when we present our 


FURS 


A wide selection of hundreds of lovely 
coats. The new season’s fur fashions 
... for afternoon, for sports, for even- 
new sleeves, new collars which 
Let us 


mg... 
distinguish the smartest coats. 
show them to you. 


Sealine Coats $ 75. up 
Muskrat Coats $ 85. up 
$ 90. up 


Beige Caracul $125. up 


Hudson Seal $175. up 
Squirrel Coats $200. up 
$275. up 
$300. up 


Jap Weasel 
Jap Mink 


Pony Coats 


Henry R. Haase, Inc. 


The Fur Shop 














Franklin at Fifth 














H 














Berry - Burk 


Sixth and Grace St. 


Distinctive 
Coats 
and Dresses 
For Business and Dressy 


Occasions 


Coats From 25.00 to 199.50 
Dresses 5.95 Upward 


| 
| 























Looking for a good sound use for 
your funds? Then consider a sav- 
ings account at First and Merchants 
National: in no form of investment 
is your money safer and more 
readily available—at 100 cents on 


the dollar, plus compound interest. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS | 
_ National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 





Choose The Nearest of These Three Offices: 
1. Ninth and Main Streets. 
2. 2509 W. Broad Street; Opposite Broad Street Station. 
3. 1307 E. Brookland Park Boulevard, Highland Park. 


























“ Main spring Arch for Comfort” 


REMEMBER 


Watx-over Shoes .... with their 
smart coloring, their lovely grain.... 
and their remarkable ability to fit the 
foot all serve to complete the impres- 
sion of tailormades. Whether for 
travel, for business, for sports or for 
evening, remember Walk-Over. 


WALK-OVER 


313 E. Broad 
Richmond, Va. 

















ST. CHARLES 


Occupying entire block 
on the Boardwalk 
at New Jersey Avenue 


ATLANTIC CITY 











< 





T HOTEL 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST RESORT 








LECTED foremost seashore resort hotel, 

the St. Charles will serve you faith- 
fully. Open throughout Winter because the 
semi-oceanic climate provides escape from 
sharp wind and bitter cold. Very special 
rates to enable ail to take advantage of the 
healthful Atlantic City winter. 








French and German Cuisine 





— — 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 
101GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2-0776 
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Colored Wax Crayons 


Box contains eight standard size sticks, one each following 


colors: Blue, Black, Red, Yellow, Brown, Green, Purple, 
Orange. 
Two Dozen Boxes, Postpaid...........sese00- $1.00 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Raleigh, N, C. 




















New Maps and New Globes for More 
Effective Geography and History 
Teaching 


Write for Catalog 8 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
9235 RAVENSWOop AVE., CHICAGO 


Represented in Virginia by W. H. Furey and 
H. A. Prillaman 
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Want a Steady Job? 


Work for “Uncle Sam’’ 


$1260 to $3400 a Year 


Big opportunity for teachers. Hundreds post- 
depression life jobs coming. Short hours, 
Write immediately for free 32 page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars telling 
how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D175, Rochester, N. Y, 














EWART’S CAFETERIA 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 
“ We like School Teachers” 
| RICHMOND, VA. 


























Gifts of Rare Excellence 


DO YOUR Christmas shopping now—at 
Schwarzschild’s, where you'll find just what 
you want in jewelry, silver, china, glass and 
art objects—at just what you want to pay! 


Schwarzschild Brothers 


Jewelers 
Broad at Second . . . Richmond, Va. 





























REMEMBER 


Our Advertisers 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


When writing them or when 
shopping in Richmond, 
please mention that you saw 
their advertisements in the 
Virginia Journal 


of Education...... 
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THE EVER-VALUABLE WORKBOOK 


Bishop, Willard, Robinson Map Exercises, Syllabi, and 
Notebooks in History 


A widely-used series of workbooks, one for each course in high-school history. Each book provides 
accurately printed outline maps, syllabi which meet college entrance requirements, and blank pages for 
notebook work. The one to accompany Muzzey’s “History of the American People” contains also 
twenty new-type tests. Its price is $0.56 (subject to discount); the tests separately, $0.20. 


Perkins Students’ Objective-Test Manual to accompany 
Muzzey’s “History of the American People” 


Objective tests of all the new types on detachable sheets with space for answers in the right-hand 
column of each sheet. Also an answer book for teachers. 328 pages, $0.96 (subject to discount). 


GINN AND COMPANY 20 Fifth Ave., New York 




















__ 


TEACHERS: STOP WORRYING 


About possible Accident, Sickness, and Quarantine. You cannot do your best work when 
you worry. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


“The Largest Organization of its Kind in the World” Protects its Members by Paying 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You to 
Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. Cost does not increase— 
Benefits do not decrease with increasing age. 

IMPORTANT 


More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than with ALL OTHER 
SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


These Features Commend Themselves— Note This Record of Service— 
1. Lowest cost. Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84. 
2. Largest field of coverage. Paid since organization, over Two Million Dollars. 
3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. Paid to Virginia Teachers, 1931, $12,979.44. 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when salary 
stops and expenses mount. Write for particulars. No obligation. Address— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 
Or, Ernest L. Cunningham, 3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia Education Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 22, 23, 24, 25, 1932 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Programs of General Meetings 
Theme—Essentials in an Adequate Program of Education for Virginia 


Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


8:15 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 
1. Address. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 
1. Thanksgiving Sermon. Dr. Costen J. Harrell, 
Monument Methodist Church, Richmond. 
2. Annual Collection for Teachers Welfare Work. 
6:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. 
Banquet to Delegate Assembly. 


9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 

1, Annual Address. H. L. Sulfridge, President. 
2. Business Session of the Delegate Assembly. 
8:15 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 

School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 





Thursday, November 24, 1932 





Friday, November 25, 1932 





2. Address. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superinten- 
dent of Schools for the City of Philadelphia. 


3. Nominations for President. 


8:15 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Hugh L. Sulfridge, presiding. 
1. Address. Florence Hale, Past President of 
National Education Association. 
2. Address. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President, 
University of Chicago. 


1, Address. Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

2. National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. , 

3. Address. Hon. John Garland Pollard, 
Governor of Virginia. 











GENERAL INFORMATION 

Registration: Room 115, John Marshall High 
School. 

All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, and 
homes will be made at the registration office, which 
will be general information and post office head- 
quarters. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in 
the auditorium and classrooms of the John Mar- 
shall High School, the State Capitol and rooms in 
Hotel John Marshall, Hotel Richmond and Mur- 
phy’s Hotel. 


RAILROAD RATES 

As has been their custom, all railroads operat- 
ing in the State have authorized a special rate of 
round trip ticket on the basis of a fare and a half 
for the round trip. These tickets will be on sale 
November 18 to 24, inclusive, and will be good for 
30 days, tickets to be validated by the regular 
ticket agent at Richmond before return journey is 
commenced. 

DELEGATES 

Delegates may secure at the registration office a 

badge by which they will be identified. 
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Delegates should be in their seats in the audi- 
torium of the John Marshall High School Wed- 
nesday night at 8:15 o’clock to participate in mak- 
ing nominations for president of the Association. 

All certified delegates should be in their seats 
promptly Friday morning at 9:00 A. M. for the 
annual business session of the Association. 

All delegates should see that their credentials 
are clear before presenting their ballots for presi- 
dent on Friday. /n case of one delegate wishing 
to cast the full vote of his local association, he 
must present to the Credentials Committee a certi- 
fied statement from his local association to that 
effect signed by its officers. 

The voting booth will be open Friday from 9 to 2 
in the John Marshall High School. 

Each voting delegate will be furnished at the 
registration office a ticket for the banquet, Thurs- 
day at 6 P. M. 


Luncheons and dinners must not conflict with 
other programs and must adjourn before the open- 
ing hour of the general meetings. 


Attention is specially called to the fact that this 
year the programs are arranged according to de- 
partments and sections and not by days as 
formerly. 


Complete Convention Program 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Tuesday, November 22, 1932 
8:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1932 
9:00 A. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


2:00 P. M.—Board Room, Headquarters Offices. 


MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF STATE 
AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


2 :00 to 5 :00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 1. 
Lucy Mason Holt, presiding. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 
7:00 P. M.—John Marshall High School, as fol- 


lows: 
FS Se eee rrr er ere Room 202 
rT ee era Room 203 
RY Sli di ctdaa aves win awed a eae Room 204 
| eee tr Room 205 
RN args Pe carer ny ree Room 206 
NEE god energie dh orte wt dideveie Room 207 
OY. ena eee aren ee en em Room 208 
8 a ee eer een eter Room 209 
NE iris ae icew te died pale Room 210 
| PTT eT eee Teer ere errr. Room 211 
> Eee kee eT ee Room 212 
ee Dining cid anh Giada pao Room 213 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 
SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 22, 1932 


2:00 P. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 
L. F. Shelburne, presiding. 


1. Finance and Economy. 

(a) Transportation — Superintendent F. F. 
Jenkins, Southampton county ; Superin- 
tendent E. A. Painter, Botetourt county. 

(b) Teaching Load—Superintendent H. A. 
Hunt, city of Portsmouth; Superinten- 
dent James Hurst, Norfolk county. 

(c) Supplementary Material and Supplies— 
Superintendent G. R. Quarles, city of 
Winchester; Superintendent G. Tyler 
Miller, Rappahannock county. 

(d) Consolidation 
(1) Advantages—Superintendent J. J. 

Kelly, Jr., Wise county. 
(2) Disadvantages — Superintendent 
F, B. Watson, Pittsylvania county. 
2. Washington, the Educator. Dr. J. E. Walms- 
ley, Professor of History, State Teachers College, 
Farmville. ; 
3. State Finance with Special Reference to 
Public Schools. C. H. Morrissett, State Tax 
Commissioner. 


4. General Discussion. 














DR. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS DR. EDWIN C. BROOME 
Speaker Thursday 8:15 P. M. Speaker Wednesday 8:15 P. M. 


HUGH L. SULFRIDGE DR. SIDNEY B. HALL 
Speaker Friday 9:00 A. M. Speaker Wednesday 8:15 P. M. 





GOVERNOR JOHN GARLAND POLLARD MISS FLORENCE HALE 
Speaker Friday 8:15 P. M. Speaker Thursday 8:15 P. M. 





DR. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER DR. COSTEN J. HARRELL 
Speaker Friday 8:15 P. M. Speaker Thursday 11:00 A. M. 
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8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. L. F. Shelburne, presiding. 


1. Economies in School Administration. Dr. 
Sidney Bb. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

2. School Finance. Dr. A. S. Cook, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of Maryland. 


3. Address. Hon. George C. Peery. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


9:30 A. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 

L. F. Shelburne, presiding. 

1. Report of Committees. 

2. The Financing of Public Schools During 
Periods of Depression. Dr. J. L. Manahan, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

3. Curriculum Study and Revision : 

(a) The Curriculum Program and the Su- 
perintendent’s Relation to It. Dr. D. W. 
Peters, Director of Instruction. 

(b) Curriculum Revision as a Means of Im- 
proving Instruction. Superintendent 
G. L. H. Johnson, Danville. 

(c) Curriculum Problem Faces Administra- 
tors. Dr. H. L. Caswell, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, Curriculum Adviser. 


4. General Discussion. 


2:00 P. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John Marshall. 

L. F. Shelburne, presiding. 
1. Business Session. 

2. Supervision: 

(a) In County Systems. A. L. Bennett, Su- 
perintendent, Albemarle County. 
(b) In Small City Systems. H. G, Ellis, Su- 
perintendent, Petersburg. 
3. Address. Dr. C. W. Knudsen, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 


Note: The Trustees will not have separate pro- 
They have decided to combine 
with the Superintendents. (See Superintendents’ 
program. ) 


grams this year. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Friday, November 25, 1932 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, 
Large Parlor, Mezzanine. Ruby Berger, 
presiding. 

1. The Place of the Language Arts in the New 
State Curriculum. Lillian Minor, Elementary 
Supervisor, Norfolk County Schools. 

2. Open Discussion of the New State Curricu- 
lum. 

3. Election of Officers. 


Grammar Grade Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel 
Auditorium, (Annex). Clara Pitts, presiding. 

1. Curriculum Challenge to Elementary Teach- 
ers. Mrs. M. L. Altstetter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. 

2. Experience the Basis of Learning. Dr. 1. O. 
Helseth, College of William and Mary. 

3. Materials Needed in the New Curriculum. 
Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

4. Discussion. Opportunity will be given for 
the teachers to ask questions about the topics dis- 
cussed on the program or about other phases of 
the curriculum. 

5. Business. 


High School Teachers 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House 
of Delegates. 
Joint meeting with the Vocational Guidance 
Section. 


Note: The Executive Council of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will meet on Thurs- 
day, November 24, at 3:30 P. M. in Room 204, 
John Marshall High School. 


General Meeting—A Luncheon Conference 


1:30 P. M.—Hotel Richmond. 
Rowlett, presiding. 


Mrs. Eleanor P. 


1. Business. 

2. Address. Eugenie Brown, Secretary, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Friday, November 25, 1932 
3:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Roof Garden, Hotel John 
Marshall. Dr. Walter A. Flick, presiding. 

1. Findings of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education. Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

2. Discussion and Questions about the Survey. 

3. Business Session—Report of Committees 
and Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 


Thursday, November 24, 1932 


Elementary School Principals 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor 1, Mezzanine. D.G. McGavock, presiding. 





1. Responsibility of Elementary Principals to 
the Child’s Curriculum. Ruth Henderson, State 
Department of Education. 

2. Characteristics of a Unit of Work as De- 
fined in the Curriculum Bulletin. Lillian Minor, 
Chairman, Production Committee, Elementary 
Language Arts. 


3. Discussion. 


Secondary School Principals 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
H. V. White, presiding. 

Theme: Some Means for the Improvement of 
Instruction. 

1. The Services a Library May Render a High 
School. Cornelia Goff, Librarian, High School, 
Hopewell. 

Discussion. 


2. The Evaluation of Instruction in the High 
School. Dr. C. W. Knudsen, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


3. A Study. of Vocational Instruction in the 
Virginia High Schools. M. C. Hollingsworth, 
Fredericksburg. 


Discussion. 









Friday, November 25, 1932 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, 

Ballroom. H. V. White, presiding. 

Theme: Problems of Secondary Education 

Suitable for Study by a Principals’ Organization. 

1. How Can We Improve the Teaching Person- 
nel of Virginia High Schools: 

(a) Should requirements for certification be 
raised ? 

(b) Should we increase the number of men 
teaching in the High School? 

(c) What can be done in the way of improv- 
ing salary schedules? 

Discussion led by R. C. Graham, High School, 
Greenwood. 

2. Do We Need a Code of Ethics for Principals? 

Discussion led by H. I. Willett, Churchland- 
Craddock High School, Norfolk county. 
3. Suggestions for Improving the Extra-Cur- 
ricular Program. Dr. J. Paul Leonard, College of 
William and Mary. 

Open discussion. 

4. What Can Be Done To Improve the Control 

of Interscholastic Competition ? 

(a) Is the Virginia Literary and Athletic 
League the Best Medium for the Control 
of Such Competition? 

(b) How Much Competition Should We 
Have and in What Fields? 

(c) How Can Principals Contribute to the 
Development of a Sane and Well-Bal- 
anced Program of Interscholastic Com- 
petition? 


Discussion led by M. R. Bruin, High School, ; 


Boydton. 

5. Presentation of Other Problems for Dis- 
cussion. 

2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
H. V. White, presiding. 

1. What a Principals’ Organization Can Do to 
Make Itself a Dynamic Force in the Educational 
Progress in Virginia. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Business Session— 

Report of Committees. 


Adoption of the Constitution. 
Election of Officers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


9:00 A. M. to 12 M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 

Topic: Issues in Our Present Rural Life. 

1. Back-to-the-Farm Movement; Its Extent 
and Significance. W. E. Garnett, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. (20 minutes.) 

2. Farming as a Mode of Living in Contrast 
with Farming asa Business: Dr. J. P. McConnell, 
President, State Teachers College, Radford. 
(20 minutes. ) 

3. Movement for Home Ownership and Its 
Educational Significance. Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, 
State Teachers College, Radford. ' (20 minutes.) 


4. Business Session. 


Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:00 to 11 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. F. B. Fitzpatrick, presiding. 

Topic: Education in the New Rural Com- 
munity. 

1. Opportunities of the Rural Teacher in Our 
New Rural Life. Sadie E. Cowden, Clintwood. 
(20 minutes. ) 

2. The Rural Teacher and the New Curricu- 
lum. Dr. D. W. Peters, State Department of 
Education. (20 minutes. )’ 

3. Opportunities of the New One-Room 
School. (Speaker to be announced.) 

4. What Can the Rural Teachers of Virginia 
Contribute to the Solution of Our Present Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems? Mrs. F. C. Beverley, 
Whitmell. (20 minutes.) 

5. Application of Elementary Science Exhibit 
of Rural Schools by the Consultants of the 
Science Center of Radford. 


6. Business Meeting. 
ART SECTION 


Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Large 
Parlor, Mezzanine. Marnetta Souder, pre- 
siding. 

1. Report of Southeastern Art Association 


Meeting. Permelia Gwynn, Sponsor for Virginia, 
Danville. 
2. Address. Leila Mechlin, Secretary, The 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 
3. Business Session: 


(b) Discussion of work for next year. 
(c) Election of Officers. 


Note: Exhibit of Fine and Industrial Arts of 
Richmond pupils at City Library, First and 
Franklin Streets, open during the convention. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
Friday, November 25, 1932 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor 1, Mezzanine. Mrs. P. W. Hiden, 
presiding. 

1. Words of Welcome. Alexander W. Wed- 
dell, President, Richmond Society, Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

2. My Experiences with Foster and Arms’ First 
Year Latin Text. Mary E. Wenger, High School. 
Hopewell. 

3. Paper (title to be announced). Laura Belle 
Clarke, High School, Appalachia. 

4. Great Caesar’s Ghost. Professor Walton 
3rooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

5. Announcements : 

Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. Sallie Lovelace, Vice President. 
Curriculum Aims. Mrs. A. M. Stiff, Chair- 

man. 

Service Bureau of the Virginia Classical 
Association. Susan Roberts, Chairman. 
Foreign Travel Loan Fund. Professor D. C. 

Wilson, Chairman. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon. 

For reservations write Miss Annie Anderson, 
Highland Springs, Va. 

2:00 to 5:00 P. M—Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor 1, Mezzanine. Mrs. P. W. Hiden, pre- 
siding. 

1. Tournament. Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, 
Chairman. 
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2. Revision of Constitution and By-Laws. 
Professor H. C. Lipscomb, Chairman. 
3. Reports of Officers and Nominating Com- 


mittee. Election of Officers. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Friday, November 25, 1932 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House of 

Delegates. E. F. Burmahln, presiding. 
General Theme: The Economic Crisis As It 
Relates to Education. 

1. Salesmanship in the Modern Course of 
Study. R.G. Walters, Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and Personnel Officer, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

2. The Economic Crisis and the Business 
Teacher. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, and Editor, The 
Journal of Business Education, New York City. 

3. If I Could Live Life Over Again. Harry 
Collins Spillman, Lecturer of four Continents, 
New York City. 

4. Report of Officers and Committees, 


5. Open Forum. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 25, 1932 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Large 
Parlor, Mezzanine. Dean May L. Keller, 
presiding. 
‘ 1. Permanent Results of the First Year of the 
Three-year Curriculum Revision Program. J.L. B. 
Buck, Department of Education. 

2. Looking Toward the Second Year of Our 
Three-year Curriculum Revision Program, Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

3. A Group of Character Study Poems. J. R. 
Mooreland, Norfolk. 

4, Revising Content in Our Literature Courses: 
What Classics Must Go? Julia Aunspaugh, 
Maury High School, Norfolk; \WW. F. Lawson, Jr., 
High School, Eastville. 

5. How Much Historical Background Shall We 


Provide in Literature Courses? Mary Peple, 


John Marshall High School, Richmond. 





GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 309, George Wythe 


High School. Grace B. Moran, presiding. 

1. Geography Through Unit Activities in Pri- 
mary grades. Discussion led by Martha brothers, 
Norfolk. 

2. Geography in the Elementary Grades, Dis- 
cussion led by Susie Floyd, Hilton Village. 

3. High School Geography Interests. Discus- 
sion led by Frances Waters, Farmville. 

4. Geography in the New Curriculum. Dis- 
cussion led by Loulie Kelley, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond. 


5. Business Session. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Rooms 202 and 203, John 
Marshall High School. 
College and High School 


Room 203, for 
Teachers. KE. R. Hall, presiding. 

1. Point of View of Curriculum Committee in 
Secondary Mathematics in Virginia, Dr. W. A. 
Bromwell, Duke University. 

2. Suggestions for Reducing Failures, First 
Year Geometry. Eloise A. Harrison, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond. 

3. The Solution of Equations. Professor EF. J. 
Oglesby, University of Virginia. 

4. Recent Trends in Mathematics. 
IX. IX, Windes, University of Virginia. 

5. General Discussion. Professor T. MeN. 
Simpson, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 


Professor 


6. Business Session. 

Room 202, for Grade Teachers. Lila London, 
presiding. 

1. The Unit Plan and the Fundamental Skills 
in Arithmetic. Alice Carter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville. 

2. The Pros and Cons of the Additive and the 
Take Away Methods of Subtraction. Ida Ein- 
stein, State Teachers College, East Radford. 

Dr. W. A. 


3. How Children Learn Numbers. 
Bromwell, Duke University. 





— — 
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MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


7:00 to 8:00 P. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
High School. J. W. Carter, Jr., presiding. 
Business Meeting. 


Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall 
High School. J. W. Carter, Jr., presiding. 


1. La Farce du Cuvier, farce du moyenage pre- 
sentée par quelque membres du cercle frangais de 
Westhampton College, les Femmes Savantes. 

2. Francois Coppée ; L’homme, le poéte lyrique, 
le poéte dramatique et le prosateur. A. D’Avesne, 
Paris. 

3. Cervantes. 
Baldwin College. 


Fernando Q. Martinez, Mary 


4. Italia del cinquecento. Professor Curti, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


5. How a German Book of the 16th Century 
Created a National Language. A. G. Williams, 
College of William and Mary. 

6. Modern Language Problems. Josephine 
W. Holt, John Marshall High School, Richmond. 


Since the first number of the program is a very 
short play, all the members are urged to be prompt. 


12:00 to 1:00 P.M.—Modern Language Luncheon, 
Hotel Richmond. $1.00. 


MUSIC SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


10:00 A. M.—Room 317, John Marshall High 
School. Mrs. Sydney C. Swann, presiding. 
1. Business Meeting. 


2. School Music in Germany. Marian Morton, 
East End Junior High School, Richmond. 


3. Suggestions for a State-wide Orchestra and 
Chorus. Edna Shaeffer, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg. 


4. Song Material. Lizabeth Purdom, State 
Teachers College, Farmville. 

3:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 

School. Mrs. Sydney C. Swann, presiding. 


Joint meeting of Music Section and Physical 


and Health Education Section. The entire con- 
vention is invited to this program. 

1. Greetings. W. C. Mercer, Director of Public 
School Music, Richmond. 

2. Greetings. Lottie Thorpe, Director of 
Physical Education, Richmond. 

3. Selections by a Second Grade Rhythm Band, 
Highland Park School. Directed by Dorothy 
Wetzel and Eva Fike, Grade Teachers, and Mrs. 
Taylor Rowe, Music Supervisor, Richmond Pub- 
lic Schools. 

4. A Group of Songs by a Vested Choir of First 
and Second Grade Children from Maury School. 
Directed by Katherine Lynch, Grade Teacher, and 
Dorothy Rueger, Music Supervisor, Richmond. 

5. A Choir of Third Grade Children from 
Stuart School. Directed by Mrs. Warriner, Grade 
Teacher, and Mrs. Marvin Murphy, Music Super- 
visor, Richmond. 

6. Music in Education. Mrs. Frances E. Clarke, 
Camden, N. J. 

7. Rhythmic Work in Junior High School. 
Directed by Mrs. Anne Wilkins Brame, assisted by 
Bessie V. Harwood and Mrs. Mitchell Meyer, 
East End Junior High School, Richmond. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—State Capitol, House of 
Delegates. C. W. Miller, presiding. 


1. The Olympic Games of 1932. Frank M. 
Dobson, Director, Physical Education, University 
of Richmond. 

2. The Economic Crisis as it Relates to Physi- 
cal and Health Education. Eliot V. Graves, State 
Department of Education. 

3. A Plea for State Aid for Physical Educa- 
tion Equipment. J. Frank Critzer, High School, 
Blackstone. 

4, “Rally Day,” the Capstone of Physical and 
Health Education in Albemarle County. A. L. 
Bennett, Superintendent, Albemarle county. 

5. Some Health Units for High School Instruc- 
tion. W. D. Peake, High School, Rocky Mount. 

6. The Curriculum Revision Program in Physi- 
cal and Health Education. Bertha M. Kirk, 
Associate Consultant, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg; W. K. Barnett, Superintendent, 


44093 
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Radford City, State Chairman Production Com- 
mittee for Elementary Grades. 


3:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. 


Joint meeting of the Music Section and the 
Physical and Health Education Section. (See 
Music Section Program. ) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 201, John Marshall 
High School. Cornelia Goff, presiding. 


1. Supervision of School Libraries in Virginia. 
Dorothy Brown, State Department of Education. 
_ 2. The Invention of Printing. Dr. Edwin E. 
Willoughby, College of William and Mary. 

3. Classroom Libraries. Ruth Budd, College 
of William and Mary. 

4. Reading Tastes of High School Students. 
Frances Ford, Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg. 

5. “Boys, Girls and Books in the Modern 
School Library.” A film. 


Note: A special school library exhibit is located 
in locker room next to Room 112, John Marshall 
High School. 


RURAL SUPERVISORS SECTION 
Tuesday, November 22, 1932 


10:00 to 12:30 P. M—Murphy’s Hotel Audi- 
torium (Annex). Lillian Minor, presiding. 


Theme: 
Making. 


Practical Procedures in Curriculum 


1. Words of Greeting. E. E. Worrell, State 


Department of Education. 
2. Supervisory In-Service Teacher Training. 
Effie Bagwell, Smyth County. 
Rosan Palmer, Buckingham County. 
Anna L. McCorkle, Russell County. 
3. Address. Dr. J. P. McConnell, President, 


State Teachers College, Radford. 


4. Present Practices in Curriculum Making. 
Ruth Henderson, State Department of Education. 


5. Why Have a School Library? Jane Moss, 
Librarian, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. 


6. Business Session. 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Murphy’s Hotel Auditorium 
(Annex). Lillian Minor, presiding. 

1. How to Discover and Develop Interests of 
Children. Dr. I. O. Helseth, College of William 
and Mary. 

2. How to Plan Educational Activities in Which 
Children May Engage in Developing Interests. 
Gordon Wescott, Northampton County. 

3. How to Select Materials That May Be Em- 
ployed in Developing Interests. Mrs. Elsie A. 
Davis, Fairfax County. 

4. How to Develop Specific Skills and Tech- 
niques in the Drill Period. Elsie Coleman, 
Chesterfield County. 

5. How to Gather Data From Which to Write 
Up a Unit. Helen Einstein, Scott County. 

6. How to Write Up a Unit. 
of Wight County. 


Sue Ayres, Isle 


7. How to Make a Program for the School 
Day. Mrs. M. L. Altstetter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. 

8. Election of Officers. 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 207, John Marshall 
High School. W. J. Sowder, presiding. 
Theme: Building a Curriculum for Elementary 
Science in Virginia. 
1. Curriculum Building. Dr. D. W. Peters, 
Director of Instruction. 


2. Discussion of Place of Science in Elemen- 
tary School. Eva Vaughan, Chairman, State Pro- 
duction Committee, Pulaski. 


Friday, November 25, 1932 
11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Room 207, John Mar- 
shall High School. W. J. Sowder, presiding. 


1. Training for Elementary Science Teaching. 
Professor Joe Young West. 


2. The Unit Phase of Work in Elementary 
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Science. Mae Kelly, State Teachers College, East 
Radford. 


After each paper the topic will be open for dis- 
cussion ; it is hoped that every one will feel free to 
ask questions and take part in the discussion. 
There is in Room 106 an exhibit of work done by 
teachers in training and also by children in the 
grades. You are cordially invited to see the ex- 
hibit and ask questions of those in charge. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—State Capitol, Senate 
Chamber. E. S. Brinkley, presiding. 


1. Teaching the Spirit of Internationalism in 
the Classroom. Virginia Sydnor, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Richmond. 


2. Beyond the Textbook. Virginia Raine, 
George Washington High School, Danville. 

3. A New Program for the Social Studies. 
Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Columbia University. 

4. On Adventuring in the Search for Truth. 
Mary L. Johnson, Maury High School, Norfolk. 

5. Aspects of Social Diversions in the Con- 
federacy. Dr. Francis B. Simkins, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville. 


Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—State Capitol, Senate 
Chamber. E. S. Brinkley, presiding. 


1. The New State Program for the Social 
Studies in the Secondary Schools. D. N. David- 
son, Superintendent, Orange County, State Chair- 
man Secondary Social Studies Production Com- 
mittee. 

2. The New State Program for the Social 
Studies in the Elementary Schools. Mrs. Francis 
P. Ford, Roanoke, State Chairman Elementary 
Social Studies Production Committee. 

3. The New Teaching Procedures in the Social 
Studies. Macon Barnes, High School, Newport 
News. 

4. Effective Teaching in the Social Studies. 
Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Columbia University. 


5. Business Session. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1932 


9:30 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Large 
Parlor, Mezzanine. M. L. Altstetter, presiding. 

Theme: Desirable modifications of the present 
college teacher-training program to the end that a 
better product may result. 

1. Length of Period of Training. Dr. W. J. 
Gifford, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

2. The Teacher-Training Program in Relation 
to the Aims of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion in the State. Fred M. Alexander, High 
School, Newport News. 

3. Interneship for Teachers after Graduation 
from a Teacher-Training Institution. Dr. E. E. 
Windes, University of Virginia. 

4. Discussion. 

5. Business. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Room 202, John Marshall 
High School. B.H. Van Oot, presiding. 
Business Session. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTION 


Friday, November 25, 1932 


11:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—State Capitol, House 
of Delegates. H. I. Willett, presiding. 

Joint meeting with High School Teachers of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

1. Guidance as a Function of Teaching. Dr. 
William R. Smithey, University of Virginia. 

Discussion. 

2. Teaching Occupational Information through 
Subjects in the Curriculum. Bessie Mottley, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Henrico County. 

Discussion. 

3. Can the Classroom Teacher be a Counselor ? 
C. J. Hyslup, State Department of Education. 

Discussion. 

4. Business Session. 
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WRITING SECTION 
Thursday, November 24, 1932 


10:00 to 11:00 A. Mi—Room 110, John Marshall 
High School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 


This meeting will be given largely to the con- 
sideration of three main topics as follows: 


1. Writing Exhibit—Poster Contest—Honor 
Roll. 

2. Suggestions for simplification and motiva- 
tion of writing fundamentals in the lower grades, 
including jingles, etc. Constructive 
criticisms invited. 

3. Questions and answers—a free and full 
round table discussion of type and individual 
problems. All persons present are earnestly re- 
quested to have a part in the discussion. 

4. Business meeting and election of officers. 


stories, 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Wednesday, November 23, 1932 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—The Association of Alumnae 
of the State Teachers College, Farmville, will 
give a tea at the Y. W. C.A., Fifth Street, 
near Main. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Hotel John Marshall. Price 
$1.75. 





Thursday, November 24, 1932 


8:00 A. M.—Breakfast and Annual Business 
Meeting, Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Hotel Richmond, 
Large Parlor, Mezzanine. 


12:00 M. to 1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Modern 
Language Section, Hotel Richmond. $1.00. 


12:15 P. M.—Luncheon, Harrisonburg State 
Teachers College Alumnae Association, Hotel 
Richmond. Tickets $1.00. For reservation 
write Mrs. Harry Garber, Box 47, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


12:30 P. M—Luncheon, Public School Librarians 
Section, Clover Inn, Broad Street between 
Ninth and Murphy’s Hotel. Price 50 cents. 


6:00 P. M.—Banquet to the Delegate Assembly, 
Hotel John Marshall. Admission by ticket. 


Friday, November 25, 1932 


1:00 P. M.--Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel 
John Marshall. 


1:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Hotel Richmond. Tickets 
75 cents, on sale in Registration Room and in 
hall of the John Marshall High School. 


4:00 to 5:30 P. M.—Informal tea for members 
of the Kappa Deita Pi chapters of Virginia, 
Richmond Hotel, Large Parlor on the 


Mezzanine. Price 25 cents. 


Governor’s Reception to Teachers 


Governor John Garland Pollard will give a re- 
ception to the teachers Wednesday, November 23, 
from 4 to 6 P. M. at the Governor’s Mansion. 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Virginia who are in attendance at the 
annual convention in Richmond are earnestly re- 
quested to meet in the auditorium of Murphy’s 
Hotel, Friday, November 25, at 4:30 P. M. Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes, Virginia director, will preside. 
Miss Florence Hale, past president of the National 
Education Association, will be present to make a 
statement and some important business matters 
will come up for consideration. All regular and 
life members of the N. E. A. should be present 
promptly on the hour. 


There will be a meeting of the members of the 
faculties of the State Teachers Colleges during 
the annual convention in Richmond for the pur- 
pose of discussing the proposed teachers retire- 
ment bill as it relates to the teaching staff of 
teachers colleges. This meeting will be held in 
the Auditorium of Murphy’s Hotel (Annex) 
Wednesday, November 23, at 4:30 P. M. Cor- 
nelia S. Adair and Fred M. Alexander will explain 
the provisions of the Retirement Bill. 
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The Welfare Committee has held two meetings 
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be saved. Comat’ S Fe 6c 2 
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HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 





Fredericksburg State Teachers College.......................... 12 
Viewenn Polyteciomic Tristitette........cccccseseccccncensnseveese 1 
Farmville State Teachers College............20....2-:cecceeeee 4 
Radford State Teachers College......0............ccccecceceseeseoes 4 
State Department of Education .....................2:eeceeceeseeseees 1 
I I IN occ asriescsztanesinsieieenstinrnicgsiirvainsisanieinls 3 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College.............2..2..2.220----+ 1 
College of William and Mary ....0....0........ccccccssccceceseseeeeee 1 

talline hice css inde clagth spines 575 


Seventy-one of the one hundred counties and 
nineteen of the twenty-two cities have had pa- 
tients at the Preventorium. All of the State insti- 
tutions of higher learning are represented except 
Virginia Military Institute. 


Number of Patients at Catawba 


The Teachers Cottage at Catawba was opened 
in 1920. Since it was opened the Superintendent 
reports that one hundred and seventy-two teach- 
ers have been discharged from the pavilion. On 
October 14, 1932, there were twenty-two teachers 
at Catawba. Six were occupying free beds. 


Conditions of Eligibility to the Preventorium 


All members of the Association except trustees 
and members of faculties of private institutions 
of learning are eligible for admission to the Pre- 
ventorium, provided they have paid $4.00. Eight 
thousand three hundred and fifty have made a 
contribution since the Preventorium Fund was 
started. It is estimated that 7,000 members of the 
Association now in service have paid the $4.00 
while there are probably 6,000 in service that have 
not paid. 


Conditions of Eligibility to Catawba 


Class 1. Virginia public school teachers, mem- 
bers of faculties of the State Teachers Colleges 
and division superintendents now in service (at 
the time application is received). 

Class 2. Virginia public school teachers, mem- 
bers of faculties of the State Teachers Colleges 
and division superintendents who have been in 
service within five (5) years of the application 
for admission. 

Class 3. Virginia teachers now teaching in 
private schools and colleges, provided, however, 
these institutions are affiliated with the Virginia 
Education Association. 


Class 4. Virginia public school teachers, mem- 
bers of faculties of the State Teachers Colleges 
and division superintendents who have been out 
of service longer than five (5) years prior to ap- 
plication; and teachers in State institutions not 
mentioned above. 

Class 5. Other worthy persons (especially 
members of families of groups above) when- 
ever space is available in the teachers pavilion, 
received with the understanding that they must 
move out in favor of teachers applying for ad- 
mission. 


Financial Statement of Welfare Fund 
Total amount contributed____-__----- $33,299.14 


State appropriation ................... 10,000.00 
esis iene eaten $43,299.14 
Balance in Welfare Fund October 10, 

DUN Ciptcracnaseds onion einen eradanpoiaaabarn 410.13 
III ciseesardhucdaak diss sabikestccanapiate cansceicedigia arent 500.00 
Amount due by V. E. A. for money 

borrowed for Headquarters Offices 1,500.00 


Balance to credit of the Fund..... $ 2,410.13 


Miscellaneous Memoranda 

Procedures have been set up by which teachers 
at Catawba can utilize the privileges of member- 
ship in the Association. 

Dr. J. B. Nichols, Superintendent of the Sana- 
torium, has agreed to notify the executive secre- 
tary of the admission of teachers to the pavilion 
at Catawba, and of any teachers that may be in 
need. The executive secretary will in turn notify 
presidents of local associations. 

Three suggestions made by Dr. Flippen, Dean 
of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Virginia, on May 28 were adopted by the Welfare 
Committee. They are as follows: 

a. That under the proposed plan of admitting 
teachers, it should be made clear that teachers 
must communicate with the hospital authorities 
before going to the hospital for treatment, so that 
proper arrangements can be made before the pa- 
tient arrives. 

b. That it hardly falls within the intent and 
purpose of the Preventorium for the hospital to 
take care of certain kinds of patients known as 
“out patients” and patients making “office calls,” 
particularly those who may reside in the Univer- 
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sity or near-by community. In cases of this kind 
the initial treatment fulfills the hospital’s obliga- 
tion in the contract. 

c. It must be understood that the hospital au- 
thorities reserve the privilege of assigning mem- 
bers of their professional staff to attend patients 
in the Preventorium, it being understood, how- 
ever, that this service is of the same character ren- 
dered to private patients in the main hospital. 

The board of directors authorized the com- 
mittee two years ago to make an intensive drive 
for funds for the purpose of endowing free beds 
and enlarging facilities, both at Catawba and the 
Preventorium. This drive has not been put on on 
account of the present economic situation. 

The committee in all its visits to Catawba and 
the Preventorium has found the patients happy. 

The officials in charge of both of these institu- 
tions have displayed at all times the highest type 
of courtesy and co-operation. 


Fred M. Alexander, Chairman 


D. E. McQuilkin 
A. L. Bennett 


Committee 


Retirement Fund Committee 


The Teachers Retirement Fund Committee, 
with the assistance of an actuary, prepared a 
sound teachers retirement plan and bill to be pre- 
sented by the Legislative Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association at the last session of 
the Legislature. The committee also co-operated 
with the Legislative Committee in appearing be- 
fore the Governor’s Budget Commission and be- 
fore the Joint Commission of the General Assem- 


bly of Virginia on Retirement Provision for State 
Employees. 

After conferring with the executive committee 
of the Virginia Education Association and the 
patron of our proposed bill, the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Association decided not to introduce 
our bill because of the bad financial situation in 
the State. 

The efforts of both committees were, therefore, 
directed toward defeating adverse legislation. 
Every member of the Legislature was interviewed 
again and again. Much help came from the field 
in the form of letters, telegrams and personal in- 
terviews with members of the Legislature. Hun- 
dreds of our membership came to Richmond to at- 
tend special hearings. Never has a committee re- 
ceived such loyal, wholehearted support. The As- 
sociation was successful in defeating this adverse 
legislation. 

The State is still operating under the old law 
with the State’s appropriation doubled. It will 
probably be necessary to pro-rate the annuities 
before the end of the biennium. In order to pre- 
vent undue hardship, the committee requests the 
local associations to investigate and care for any 
case of a retired teacher who may need help. 

The committee wishes to stress the importance of 
keeping both in our own minds and in the minds of 
citizens in general the idea of the responsibility of 
the State to the retired teachers and to those who 
have contributed to the fund for many years. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CornELIA S. ADAIR, 
Chairman. 





best friend of the children. 








RESIDENT SULFRIDGE is very desirous that all teachers who can possibly do so 
attend the annual convention in Richmond Thanksgiving week. The programs are 
unusually good this year and the business matters to be discussed will be of interest 

to every teacher. This is the year for the election of president for the next two-year term. 
The Association needs the help and advice of every teacher in the State. The program of 
leveling down our school system is something new and must be checked. The teacher is the 


Come to the convention and take part in its deliberations. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A POEM 


Extracts from “The Peace Pipe,” from 
Hiawatha 


Gitchie Manito, the mighty, 

Calls the tribes of men together, 

Calls the warriors to his council, 

All the warriors drawn together 

By the signal of the peace pipe. 

Spake he, 

I am weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 

Weary of your prayers for vengeance. 

All your strength is in your union, 

All your danger is in your discord... 

Bathe now in the stream before you, 

Wash the war paint from your face, 

Wash the blood stain from your fingers. 

Clean and washed from all their war 
paint, 

On the banks, their clubs they buried. 

Buried all their warlike weapons. ... 

Gitchie Manito, the mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator 

Smiled upon his helpless children 

While the Master of Life, ascending, 

Through the openings of the cloud 
curtains, 

Through the doorways of the heavens 

Vanished from before their faces 

In the smoke that rolled around him, 

The Pukwana of the peace pipe. 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO TO PROMOTE 
WORLD PEACE? 


In Boeckel’s Book, The Turn Toward Peace, we 
find this foreword: “There are two errors into 
which it is easy to fall in connection with the peace 
movement. The first is the conviction that there is 
no use working for peace, because it cannot possi- 
bly be achieved. The second is that there is no use 
working for peace, it is coming anyway.” 

For the first time in history we think that peace 
is within reach, yet the threat of war persists, dis- 
traction and unrest rock the world. 

What can we, as teachers, do to help create a 


situation in which consideration for our world 
neighbors and a love for dwelling in peace and 
harmony with others will predominate? 

There is no difference whatever in the program 
of teaching, whether it be world mindedness, or 
world peace, or the social studies, arithmetic or 
any other subject. Teaching the social studies af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for impressing 
upon the children the idea of living peaceably 
with our world neighbors. We cannot teach that 
which we do not know, hence it is well that we pre- 
pare to instruct our pupils as to the necessity and 
value of world peace. 

Pre-school age is the best time to begin. In the 
home, in the kindergarten, children should be 
taught to think in terms of the world. To this end 
there should be globes and maps in the home. Any 
child would be interested in his own map of the 
world no matter how crude it is. Perhaps on this 
map he may find the name and picture of a country 
which a friend has visited, maybe his own teacher. 
Surely it will be colored the prettiest of all the 
countries. He will color those of which he has 
read, or from which he has heard, and those which 
he wishes to know more about, all in different 
colors. 

One of the finest units of school work which we 
have ever seen was in a second grade, Summer 
Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey. The sub- 
ject around which had centered every activity of 
the session was “Transportation.” A large map 
of the world had been drawn on the board by the 
pupils, imaginary trips had been taken—by sailing 
vessels, steamships and airplanes. Large sheets 
advertising transportation companies hung on the 
walls. It was delightful to hear those children tell 
of the people of the countries of the globe. A con- 
cept of the world and of its people had been im- 
planted in those young hearts. 

The radio is contributing to world mindedness. 
Last Christmas we listened to a group of children 
in Germany singing Christmas carols and to their 
teacher as he spoke of the spirit of Christmas. Re- 
peatedly the children of the household begged to 
tune in on Germany. Books, pictures and music 
of the foreign countries are a factor in awakening 
interest in other lands. 
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Teach the children to think of mankind as a 
united group ; whatever affects one group will and 
does affect the entire world. Teach broad sym- 
pathies and a desire to be of service. Teach them 
that our present civilization is the outcome of 
skills and knowledge of all nations. Don’t you 
remember how you felt when you first heard that 
China and not the United States invented the 
printing press? 

Teach the spirit of interdependence—‘No man 
liveth unto himself.” And in doing this we teach 
the spirit of tolerance, which lessens the shock 
when first comes the realization of inconsistency 
between the ideal and the real. 

It is heartening to find in the 1927 Handbook of 
the Boy Scouts that war is vigorously condemned. 
In it we read: “War is one of the tragedies of the 
life of the world. In its wake stalk sorrow, 
poverty, disease, morale let down, debt, hatred and 
fears.” Teach this; coming from the Boy Scouts 
its influence is fourfold. 

Again it reads: “The insane thing about war is 
that, after killing and destroying then folks gather 
around the table, find what the points of issue are 
and adjust them finally. In a sane world this 
would be done first. It is not conflict but con- 
ference that settles, therefore, have it first. War 
proves or settles nothing except which nation or 
group is the stronger.” With these ideas as a part 
of its basic principles, the Boy Scout movement 
around the world is making friendship, also com- 
munities of interests and should help to prevent 
future wars. For this reason and many others, we 
teachers should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the Boy Scouts. The organization fosters good 
will, fairness and peace. 

The Girl Scouts authorized a change in their 
uniforms from khaki cloth made in a somewhat 
military style to a green made in a sports fashion. 
The reason for this change was given “As one to 
show our hatred of war.” 

Other organizations which are encouraging na- 
tional good will are: ““The Knighthood of Youth” 
promoted by the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. Frank 
Astor is the director and the organization is de- 
signed for children age seven to twelve; the “Hi-Y 
Clubs” which are organized in high schools in con- 
nection with Y. M. C. A. work. 

A closer national relationship is found in the 
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saying, “We are citizens of the earth together,” 
That men, women and children everywhere are 
occupied with the same tasks of obtaining shelter, 
food, clothing and rest helps to make the world’s 
problems as one. 

Teach open-mindedness by using programs for 
“Armistice Day,” “Good Will Day,” “Kellogg 
Peace Pact Day” (Aug. 27), Christmas and July 
the fourth. These programs may be obtained 
from National Council for Prevention of War, 
532—17th Street, Washington, D. C. 

Have pupils make a survey of the community as 
to its international mindedness, bring the report to 
school and have it discussed in social study classes. 

Teach the cost of war. There is no way to ar- 
rive at the total figures representing the cost of 
war in money, in life, in the destruction of society ; 
this cannot be estimated. 

The cost of the World War is estimated as fol- 
lows: Killed, ten millions ; wounded, twenty mil- 
lions; widows, five millions; orphans, nine mil- 
lions; the birth rate declined; the death rate due 
to disease greatly increased; in money 152 mil- 
lions. For the economic and industrial losses 
there is no attempted estimate. We quote from 
Youth to the Statesmen at World Disarmament 
Conference: 

“After contemplating the events preceding the 
catastrophe of 1914 we remain unconvinced as to 
the wisdom of our predecessors. . . . We respect 
the noble war dead, but we question the wisdom of 
those responsible for their death. 

“Organized slaughter, we realize does not settle 
a dispute ; it merely silences an argument.... 

“The other speakers have much at stake ; we have 
even more, for we are literally fighting for our 
lives. I stand before you as an attorney for the 
defense, pleading for a reprieve. It is my genera- 
tion which will be requested to destroy the best of 
human culture, perhaps civilization itself, for 
causes which future historians will discover to be 
erroneous, if not utterly stupid or actually vicious. 
We have thus lost interest in being prepared for 
cannon fodder. ... We desire to live and to live in 
peace. We desire to construct a world society 
providing freedom, equal opportunity and a sense 
of security. We desire to make possible for every 
human being full development of personality in 
terms of the highest human and spiritual values we 
know.” 
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Seat Work for Primary Grades. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


An Acrostic 


T is for turkey so crispy and brown, 
H for the ham with its sugary crown, 
for the apple pie grandmother makes, 
N_ for the nuts and the nice little cakes, 
K for the kins-folk who come to break bread, 
for the sauce made of cranberries red, 
x is for gravy, enjoyed not the least, 
is for Indians at the first feast, 
is for voices of young and of old, 
stands for ice cream so dainty and cold, 
is for nonsense which makes the day bright, 
G for the games we play until night. 
Amy McDona i. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


PASSING STRANGE 

Probably the most valuable single means of rec- 
ognition for achievement in school has commonly 
been assigned to athletes exclusively—the school 
monogram. Other extra-curricular activities have 
bedecked themselves with medals, banners, prizes, 
often in a manner rather harmful than helpful. No 
comparable effort has been made generally to in- 
crease the appeal of sound scholarship, to make the 
core of school work more attractive, or to exalt the 
qualities of character and citizenship which the 
school strives, though ever so indirectly, to incul- 
cate. A great stimulus is the diploma, but it 
stands primarily for a collection of things called 
credits. The hallowed honor-roll is but an ana- 
chronistic gesture. 

It is a commentary of some pith and moment 
(but here forever uninterpreted) that there are in 
Virginia only five chapters of the National Honor 
Society, two of them in Negro schools. The 1,200 
chapters in the United States have 90,000 mem- 
bers. Only very small or far southern States 
make a worse showing than Virginia. 

One explanation is that the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, which sponsors and 
directs the Society, draws just about one-fourth of 
one per cent of its membership from Virginia. 
But how explain the explanation ? 

The National Honor Society is not perfect. In 
spite of supposedly equal emphasis upon charac- 
ter, leadership, service and scholarship, the latter 
‘is by far the most important factor in practice” in 
the selection of members. Too frequently the 
Society sets apart the best ability of the school 
without giving it a program of work—an encour- 
agement of snobbishness rather than an oppor- 
tunity to express a sense of responsibility. Chap- 
ters may be placed only in schools accredited by 
regional agencies, but the ideas and principles can 
be adapted to local use without anybody’s charter. 

Principals and teachers who lack a better plan 
for their schools—and most of them do—need to 
know the National Honor Society. For sources 
of information and evaluation, address the Exten- 
sion Division, University, Virginia. 
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PROGRAM FOR RURAL TEACHERS 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE Department of Rural Education has 

built its program for Thanksgiving week 

around certain social and economic prob- 

lems with the hope that the papers and discussions 

might make some contribution to their solution. 

For convenience I am listing some of them here 

and am offering some suggestions on their extent 
and importance. 

Back-to-the-Farm Movement; Its Extent and 
Significance. Is it wise, or is it not? Some say 
there are too many people in the country now; 
why encourage others to go? Others say there is 
plenty of room in the country, plenty of oppor- 
tunities ; encourage people to go. Some wealthy 
man in Georgia gave 4,000 acres of land to be cut 
up in small farms of three to four acres and to be 
given to people who would establish homes upon 
them. Several States are aiding and abetting this 
movement in every possible way. Dr. W. E. Gar- 
nett, director of extension work of V. P. L., has 
kindly consented to discuss this movement. This 
topic is the first one to be considered Wednesday 
morning. Dr. Garnett is particularly prepared to 
discuss this subject and to offer suggestions that 
will guide us safely in dealing with this issue. 

Farming as a Mode of Living in Contrast with 
Farming as a Business. There is a big difference 
here. Growing crops to sell isn’t good business to- 
day, but growing food to eat is a good mode of 
living. It is about the only way one can make a 
living. Not many business men are making a liv- 
ing ; they have been losing for the past three years. 
Not many farmers who farm as a business are 
doing much, but a great many farmers have been 
making a living. Building a house to rent isn’t 
good business, but building a house to live in is a 
good mode of living. It seems now that many 
urban people will move away from urban centers 
duritig the next few years out into the open to 
build homes and to farm on a small scale. There 
are great possibilities in farming as a mode of liv- 
ing; it is a challenge to the thirteen millions of un- 


employed. We have secured Dr. J. P. McConnell 
to discuss this phase or viewpoint of farming. He 
is an urban farmer himself and is able to give us 
some very practical suggestions on the idea. He 
will appear on the program Wednesday morning. 


Movement for Home Ownership and Its Edu- 
cational Significance. Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, of 
the Radford State Teachers College, will discuss 
this topic Wednesday morning. She attended 
President Hoover’s Home Ownership Conference 
and is in a position to give us some very valuable 
information on this movement for home owner- 
ship. During the past ten years we have been 
buying everything but homes. We have been 
living extravagantly, buying automobiles, radios, 
gas, and many other things we could have done 
without. What we want to do now is to leave off 
buying some of these other things and buy homes 
instead. I believe a young married couple ought 
to buy a home first and then an automobile. Miss 
Moffett will offer some valuable suggestions on 
home ownership. 


Dr. Hall and Dr. D. W. Peters will speak 
Thursday morning on curriculum building and 
teaching units. All teachers attending the conven- 
tion will want to hear them. 


Miss Sadie E. Cowden of Clintwood will speak 
on the same program on Opportunities of the 
Rural Teacher in Our New Rural Life. 


Mrs. F. C. Beverley, of Whitmell, will speak on 
the following topic: What Can the Rural Teach- 
ers of Virginia Contribute to the Solution of Our 
Present Economic and Social Problems? She is 
one of our rural leaders and will offer valuable 
suggestions on this issue. We want to urge all 
who can to hear her. 


Opportunities of the One-Room School. Right 


now we are asking such questions as these about 
the one-room school: Is it a dying institution? 


Should it be kept alive, or should it be abandoned? 
Should it be developed and made more effective? 
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Should we attempt to make it over and adjust it to 
new conditions ? 

As stated previously there are about 150,000 such 
schools educating about 4,500,000 rural children. 
This number is about one-fifth of the children in 
our public schools. The one-room rural school has 
not gone out of business and it will not go out of 
business for a long time to come. We should con- 
solidate one-room schools wherever practicable 
and feasible ; but after we do that we will still have 
the one-room school. The thing to do is to make it 
modern and effective. Provide efficient super- 
vision for these 150,000 schools, put trained and 
experienced teachers in them, and pay them the 


same salary we pay urban teachers holding the 
same certificate. Consolidation will never sup- 
plant all one-room schools, especially in the moun- 
tain sections. We have been consolidating schools 
for forty years and yet we have only 18,000 such 
schools in the United States and about 50,000 two- 
room schools. These two types of schools are 
educating about 4,500,000 rural children. In other 
words, the one-room schools educate as many 
children as the consolidated and two-room schools 
together. It deserves, then, good treatment. Let’s 
make it over, adjust it to new conditions, and see 
that it meets the needs of the New Community 
that will follow this period of depression. 





The Future of Radio in Education 
By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


E are told that in Russia everyone be- 

WV) tween the ages of eight and twelve is in 
the first class of the labor school and 

that they are taught by a “complex” method, that 
is, a kind of “project” method. I wonder whether 
or not the radio will bring something similar to 
this to pass in this country eventually. If we 
could learn our reading and writing and arithmetic 
by studying about real things in the actual world, 
it seems to me that we could do them better. And, 
later on, in our junior high school course, perhaps, 
if we could bring into the classroom radio adver- 
tising, let us say advertising upon bread, and could 
subject that advertising to real tests of accuracy 
that would take into consideration the matter of 
nourishment and the healthfulness of the product, 
what a great thing it would be for the school as 
well as for the use of the product. Perhaps after 
a time this would result in one particular brand of 
bread having the lead of all the others. Or if we 
could handle the advertising of toothpaste in this 
fashion and subject that advertising to verifica- 
tion of the various claims made, if we could also 
check the facts which were not stated, perhaps we 
would find after all that there is little more to 
toothpaste than the mere soap and that anyone 
who was willing to have the taste of soap in his 
mouth would be saved all this outlay. It is this 
intermediate step which is hard for a school 
which exists at the expense of all the people to 
take, for it seems to favor some persons above 


others and therefore appears to be unfair. If 
radio advertising is actually treated to such meth- 
ods the “ballyhoo” and exaggerations would be 
shown up. 

One of the first things then which I think will 
come to pass will be that the radio will bring into 
the classroom the actual outside world. At the 
present time we are afraid to let this happen. 
There are men who are interested in what goes on 
in a classroom and who are interested in classroom 
advertising. They would advertise their own 
goods in school if they could do it without getting 
caught. But a man who has nothing to gain from 
the use of a classroom does not want someone else 
to gain. Accordingly teachers must be careful. 

Another thing which I think radio may bring to 
pass is to make teachers more expert. At the pres- 
ent time there are a great many teachers in the 
schools who are not adapted to broadcasting. 
Radio demands experts—experts in the sense of 
personalities and experts in the sense of people 
who have good voices. Those who have these 
qualities are said to possess radio personalities. At 
the present time not enough people are required 
for broadcasting to use more than a small portion 
of ail who teach. From a great many teachers it is 
possible to make selections for broadcasting. This 
is especially true because there is relatively little 
broadcasting at the present time. It seems to me 
that as radio develops it will compel teachers to be 
better prepared for this work. Nowadays we have 
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Mr. Walter Damrosch teaching music and music 
happens to be one of the subjects which lends itself 
best to teaching over the radio. I can see no reason 
why we should not have in each important city in 
this country one Walter Damrosch who will teach 
all the children by radio and then there will be a 
number of other teachers only slightly inferior to 
him who will do the check-up work. I can also 
see where there can be one individual in each city 
to teach the history and another to teach the geog- 
raphy and another the arithmetic, etc. 

I can see a great place for the radio at the junior 
high school level of instruction. Here is a school 
which is new and is as yet without tradition. It is 
not yet twenty-five years old in cities where it has 
existed longest. One of the fields which is at the 
present time crying for recruits is the guidance 
field. The American School of the Air has made 
some experiments in this field with a moderate de- 
gree of success. I believe, however, that much 
more can be done and will be done. This field is 
admirably adapted to treatment by States. I can 
see no reason at all why there may not come a 
time when there may be in each State some one 
who may speak intelligently and interestingly 
upon the law, the ministry, medicine, teaching, 
business, and the various trades, until all of the 
professions and vocations have been covered. Let 
us consider law for example. If someone can set 
forth the advantages and the disadvantages of this 
profession somewhat after this fashion: The legal 
profession is very old. It has long had a big fol- 
lowing because it seemed to open up paths to po- 
litical opportunity and business management. At 
the present time it may be said to be overcrowded. 
There are more than 122,000 practicing it at the 
present time of which over 17,000 are women. 
This means about one lawyer to every five hun- 
dred adults, which is clearly too many if they were 
all practicing law. 

In the past generations there have been places 
for men who have finished a high school course, 
entered a law office and worked, attending law 
school in the afternoon and evening. The figures 
which we have been able to gather lately, however, 
show that there is a strong tendency for the new 
lawyers to be college graduates. In general, this 
means six years of work, three years being in a 
way preparatory and three years strictly legal 
study, leading generally to the degree of LL.B. 
Some nineteen institutions now grant graduate de- 
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grees of LL.M. and J.D. There is a strong tend- 
ency today toward a special doctor’s degree in law 
in the best institutions. 

One’s expenses at law school will vary greatly 
from almost nothing in some of the State law 
schools to $400 per year at Harvard, Cornell and 
Pennsylvania, and $450 at Yale. The average is 
about $212. If one considers that he will go to an 
average law school he will have for tuition $212; 
for board, at $1.00 per day, $270; for room at 50 
cents per day, $135; for laundry at $1.00 per 
week, $36; and for books approximately $7, 
making $700 the cost of his education for the year. 

After he has graduated from the law school he 
still has the bar examination to pass. In 1930, 
19,830 candidates took the State bar examination. 
Only 48 per cent of these passed. If you are inter- 
ested in this particular subject, I would suggest 
that you obtain a fourteen page leaflet from 
the Office of Education giving you a list of the law 
schools in the various States of the Union together 
with the length of their course and their charge 
for tuition. 

If this is done and carefully selected references 
are given for pupils to read, I can see where boys 
and girls will be much more intelligent than they 
are at the present time. 

When all the fields of guidance have been cov- 
ered some attention can be given to English and to 
the great masterpieces of literature, to history and 
the significant movements in history and even to 
the teaching of foreign language. 

In the fourth place, one may use the radio as a 
supplement to the correspondence school lesson. 
In some of the provinces of Australia the corres- 
pondence school lesson has been rather highly de- 
veloped and it is possible there to teach a child if 
two lessons have been given with a teacher. From 
that time on it is possible for the child to carry 
himself. I do not know of any reason why a great 
many of our children located in sparsely settled 
areas and in the passes of the mountains may not 
be taught by correspondence supplemented by 
radio. There could be a teacher located in the 
State capital, in the State superintendent’s office, 
with the number of pupils that she would have if 
she were stationed in a school district, teaching 
these children very well by mechanical devices. 
I think in this way every child will in time be 
brought under the instruction of some teacher and 
that all children capable of becoming literate will 
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be made literate. Likewise, there are some chil- 
dren whose parents are in the employ of the Fed- 
eral Government and are located either where 
there is no school at all, as at lighthouses or in the 
missionary field in foreign countries, who can be 
served by the radio. It may be that out of this 
will come a unifying force in some of our subjects 
of instruction. Instead of forty-eight States’ points 
of view there may come to these children a Na- 
tional point of view. This in itself may not be 
wholly an unmixed evil. 

Among the facts to be kept in mind is that edu- 
cation is something to be achieved and not some- 
thing that can be given to one. “Accordingly, it 
requires activity rather than passivity, and radio 
tends to passivity. No one has stated it more 
forcefully and epigrammatically than Elbert Hub- 
bard. “Education,” said he “is a conquest, not a 
bequest—it cannot be given, it must be achieved. 
The value of an education lies not in its possession, 
but in the struggle to secure it.” 

This will make it desirable for us to divide sub- 
jects into those which especially require ear train- 
ing and those which especially require eye train- 
ing. I have in mind the distinction which we can 
see at once between music and the other fine arts. 
In music much attention must be given to proper 
development of the ear while in such a matter as 
painting much of the attention must be given to 
training the eye. If we will keep this distinction in 
mind I believe a great deal will be gained. Con- 
sequently, much success should be had in the 
teaching of music, history, geography, literature, 
and the languages generally. Less success may be 
had with painting, sculpturing, drawing, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, and in general the natural 
sciences. 

How much time will we want for the work that 
we have todo? This isa field as yet in which there 
is no definite conclusion. The last time it was dis- 
cussed I think was in October, 1930. At that time 


there were called together in Chicago about 60 
representatives of the radio world. Most of those 
stations represented then were giving their time 
exclusively, or nearly exclusively, to education. At 
that time a motion was made to ask for 25 per 
cent of all the possible radio time for education. 
This motion was defeated without apparent effort. 
A motion to ask for 10 per cent of the time was 
carried and then reconsidered. A motion asking 
for 15 per cent of the time was, as I remember, 
unanimously passed. So far then the educational 
people who are interested in radio have asked for 
15 per cent of the radio time. Undoubtedly they 
cannot use it at the present time. Whether they 
can or cannot in the immediate future remains to 
be seen. There is no doubt, however, that this 
much of the time ought to be kept from falling into 
hands which will not return it and for this purpose 
a committee is at work. It is attempting to get 
Congress to act in the matter. 

A bill has been before Congress during the pres- 
ent session but it seems that nothing will be done. 
Whether one may count on a bill passing at the 
next session remains to be seen. At the present 
time, therefore, we must say that so far as pro- 
gress in education is concerned there has been 
little during the past two years and so far as the 
time on the air is concerned it appears that in its 
present state education has enough time. In so far 
as the future is concerned it appears that the 
educators themselves desire 15 per cent but no case 
has been made to show that they are or are not en- 
titled to this much. Probably during this period 
of depression work in radio is still going on. It is 
doubtful, however, whether much work in radio 
education is in progress. If ways and means are 
found of using radio for the better education of 
people, doubtless they will go into effect as soon 
as the depression is passed. At least it will proba- 
bly be five or ten years before we can tell exactly 
what we want. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Be sure to attend the luncheon meeting of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers Friday, 1:30 
P. M., Hotel Richmond. 
Tickets, 75 cents, on sale in the Registration 
Room and in hall of the John Marshall High 
School. 


NOTICE 


There will be a joint meeting of the Music Sec- 
tion and the Physical and Health Education Sec- 
tion in the Auditorium of the John Marshall 
High School on Wednesday, November 23, at 
3 P. M. The entire convention is invited to this 
program. 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 








OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, High School, Newport News 


educational life of Virginia is the forward 

looking activity of the executive committee 
of the Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and Supervisors of the Virginia Education 
Association. The officers have determined to make 
their Department a dynamic influence in the edu- 
cational progress of Virginia. 

The members of the executive committee have 
provided for the Thanksgiving meeting one of the 
most outstanding programs in recent years. They 
are not content with resting from their labors after 
providing the program for the annual meeting. 

It is their purpose to make the Department of 
Secondary School Principals a working organiza- 
tion for every day in the year. To this end a five 
year program has been set up in which every prin- 
cipal in the State may participate. This program 
furnishes opportunities for research, investigation, 
and study of problems covering the entire field of 
the administration and supervision of secondary 
schools. 

The principal who plays the role of “yes” man 
is suffering from a misconception of his oppor- 
tunities. Too often he regards himself as a me- 
chanic rather than as an education engineer, or as 
a robot rather than an intelligent thinker. 

The way to elevate the status of the principal- 
ship is for the principal to make such an outstand- 
ing educational contribution in his own school and 
community that he and his work will be regarded 
as indispensable and thus merit recognition. No 
other phase of school work offers a challenge su- 
perior to that of the secondary school principal. 
He can devote himself almost exclusively to pro- 
fessional matters, and, regardless of the location 
of his school, leadership on his part will make his 
position a great adventure. 

A revivified organization such as the one pro- 
jected by the officers of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals offers to the principals of 


() « of the most encouraging signs in the 


Virginia unlimited opportunity for growth and 
leadership. 

There are two requisites for the success of this 
new venture. One is the support that every prin- 
cipal can give by becoming a member of the De- 
partment and paying his dues of $1.00. The other 
is attendance upon the meeting in Richmond at 
Thanksgiving and consequent identification with 
the work of the group. 

The time is ripe for the serious development of 
such a militant professional group. At thistime Vir- 
ginia is offering to principals and teachers a chal- 
lenge, the scope and privileges of which the profes- 
sional workers of no other State have ever had. 
The challenge comes in the guise of the opportunity 
for those actually engaged in instruction to make 
the curriculum for the schools of Virginia and to 
improve the quality of instruction thereby. 

This program is broad enough to enable every 
worker to participate. This great project and the 
problems growing out of it would furnish an active 
organization of principals with a membership of 
500 ample problems for investigation and research. 

Investigation and experimentation are needed 
in the field of testing the products of learning, re- 
lationships between teachers and supervisors, ele- 
vation of standards of instruction, discovery of the 
interests of children, problems of teacher training, 
and community leadership that will save the 
schools from being retarded for a generation. 
These are some of the problems to which this 
group will no doubt address itself. 

This page is open to the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals and Supervisors and the 
conductor pledges his co-operation. 

In the last issue of the Journal, principals were 
requested to submit problems for discussion and to 
submit accounts of their own achievements in 
solving their problems. Thus far no problems have 
been received but it is hoped that ample material 
will come in before the next issue of the Journal. 
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Now That — 


Now that we have been pulled out of the mud, who will lead 
us out of the mire of ignorance and crime? 

Now that crime costs in the State are mounting to alarming 
figures, it is proposed to curtail the facilities of the institution 
which is the last bulwark of liberty, democracy and social order. 

Now that taxes have become almost unbearable, it is pro- 
posed to cripple one of the agencies that has produced our varied 
taxable values. 


Now that the civic and social order is in a chaotic state, 
there are those who would curtail the governmental agency that 
has developed and fosters our democratic order. 

Now that our economic system has suddenly gone down with 
a crash, some are willing to stand idly by and see the institution 
that made possible our complex economic system go down 
with it. 

Now that there is extreme difficulty in balancing budgets and 
keeping them balanced, the first thought in the minds of some of 
our leaders is to cut the appropriations for the governmental in- 
stitution that more than any other created the wealth of the State. 

Now that human suffering through want and unemploy- 
ment has become acute and widespread, there are those who are 
willing to see the institution which made possible the varied lines 
of employment crippled and rendered less potent. 

Now that the public school system in the United States has 
been brought to a high standard of efficiency and service to the 
people, who will see to it that the system is kept going, at least at 
its present level. 

We venture the assertion that there is not a serious and honest- 
minded person in Virginia with children in the public schools 
who wants to see the system crippled and rendered less useful 
for another generation. 


—C.J.H. 
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The Pupil’s Biggest Problem—The Teacher 


By A. L. EDWARDS, in October Texas Outlook 


1/ OLUMES, one might almost say libraries, 


have been written by educators and would- 

be educators upon the subject “Problems 
That Teachers Have With Pupils,” but very little 
has been said and practically nothing written on 
the other side of the question—“Problems That 
Pupils Have With Teachers.” Many of us are 
not aware of the trials and annoyances which we, 
let us hope unwittingly, inflict upon our pupils. 

When a teacher finds a pupil who is not living 
up to her standards or meeting her expectations, it 
is her privilege and her duty to call this pupil aside 
for a private conference in order to inspire him to 
do better work or to conduct himself in a more cir- 
cumspect manner. But, when a pupil has a teacher 
of whom he doesn’t approve, he is expected, with- 
out questioning, to accept this teacher for better or 
for worse, and sometimes, sad to relate, it’s very 
much for worse. 

The boys and girls whom we teach, in discussing 
and criticising their teachers, do not evaluate us 
according to our scholarship or our technique of 
teaching. They judge us by our personalities, our 
mannerisms, and our idiosyncrasies and by their 
standards of the relative importance of these attri- 
butes. 

Adolescents, as a rule, dislike the conceited and 
boasting teacher. They do not care to hear about 
the wonderful results that she has achieved at 
some other time. They live in the present and they 
want her to do less talking and more accomplish- 
ing. Above all else, these children of the teen age 
resent a teacher who tries to hold herself above 
them. They prefer a teacher who can become one 
of them in spirit and in deed, one who can enter in- 
to their sports and pleasures and yet command and 
merit their respect and co-operation. Pupils are 
confronted with a serious problem indeed when 
they have a teacher who is too old—in spirit, not in 
years—to enjoy the various activities and projects 
that seem all important to them. Our pupils are 
keen observers and they can readily distinguish be- 
tween an assumed and a sincere interest on the 
teacher’s part. They know that a smile comes 
from within, a grin from without. 

Pupils find it hard to combat favoritism in a 


teacher. Children resent preference shown to one 
of their number, and the “‘teacher’s pet” is soon un- 
popular among his schoolmates, Children love jus- 
tice and they quickly lose respect for the teacher 
whom they think unfair. 

Pupils are frequently bored by a teacher who, 
through force of habit, limits herself to a small 
teaching vocabulary. Most of us have a set of pet 
expressions that we unconsciously repeat until 
they become the very warp and woof of our teach- 
ing language. One of the principals with whom I 
am associated daily passed my room one day as I| 
was dismissing a class and remarked, “For the past 
eight years whenever I have heard you dismissing a 
class, you say, ‘Awri, things together’.” I had not 
realized that this was one of my stock expressions. 
I computed the number of times a year that I used 
this expression and found that in the twelve dis- 
missals a day, five days a week, for the thirty-six 
weeks of the school year I said it 2,160 times. So 
the poor children who have come under my in- 
fluence during the entire departmental grade 
course have had their long-suffering ears assailed 
by this stereotyped direction 8,640 times during 
their attendance. 

Since I have thought about these things my 
sympathy goes out to the children who have to 
hear these automatic expressions and then be cen- 
sured if they do not give us animated and constant 
attention. 

Pupils are frequently made narrow minded and 
lose their initiative and individuality because a 
teacher has a certain set way in which she wishes 
work done and will accept it in no other. How. 
many of our school teachers could produce a piece 
of work exactly according to specifications set 
down by another? In the first place, could we re- 
member the directions long enough to follow them, 
and, in the second place, would not we each ex- 
press just a little of ourselves in our work rather 
than perform it with the automatic precision of a 
machine? And if we were successful in the latter 


course how much good would we derive from it? 
Yet the children are expected and required to do 
this very thing and any other way is considered in- 
Teachers who expect their pupils to do 


correct. 
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things that they themselves could not do are often 
a serious problem to the children who quickly 
learn to dislike school. 

Pupils are urged to think and then are prevented 
from thinking by a noisy, chattering teacher who 
plies them with rapid-fire questions which she 
answers before the students have had time to 
formulate their thoughts. This condition leads to 
disorder which is augmented by both teacher and 
pupils until everyone’s nerves are on edge. Almost 
without exception the children are blamed for the 
disorder while, if the truth were known, the 
breezy teacher is responsible for more than nine- 
tenths of the confusion. Frequently such teachers 
have loud, rasping voices which in themselves add 
to the general uproar. 

Some teachers help the children to do things 
that they could easily and readily do for them- 
selves. In this way a spirit of helplessness and de- 
pendence is fostered which has a bad effect on the 
characters of the pupils. School is supposed to be 
the training school for life, yet how can one train 
children to take their places.in the economic fields 
of adult life if we dwarf their initiative, indi- 
viduality and originality ? Here it is that the home- 
room period has its greatest value. The pupils en- 
joy such work keenly and they conduct the periods 
in a most creditable manner. A class whose 
teacher does not enter into the idea of this work 
loses valuable training in self-expression, not to 
mention the pleasure and benefit of which they are 
deprived. 

Children dislike a teacher with the I-am-better- 
than-thou attitude. They appreciate having a 
teacher speak to them outside of school and let- 
ting them feel that her interest in them does not 
cease at two-fifteen. In this way teacher and pu- 
pils meet on a common friendly basis which has a 
good effect and is conducive to heartier co-opera- 
tion in work. Pupils are pleased to have a teacher 
know them by name and to have her miss them 
when they are absent. Sad indeed it is but true 
that some teachers do not know the names of their 
pupils and when one is mentioned they do not seem 
to be able to place the child. 

Beyond a doubt a teacher is expected to use 
correct and dignified language at all times ; yet the 


judicious use of a little harmless slang used spon- 
taneously will do a great deal to reawaken lagging 
attention and to create a spirit of good feeling. 
This slang can be used in such a way that the 
pupils will realize that the teacher is using it pur- 
posely and not through force of habit. In this 
connection Wiliam Lyon Phelps has said that 
“colloquial slang, in its picturesqueness, is often 
the very life of speech.” 

Unhappy, indeed, is the class that has a teacher 
who is in poor health or who thinks that Hercules 
had nothing on her when it comes to bearing the 
burden of the world. I believe that a larger num- 
ber of the younger teachers than of the older ones 
are guilty of this consciousness of undue respon- 
sibility. We older ones have gained wisdom on 
our pilgrimage and have come to realize that when 
all is said and done we are just a wee atom in the 
general scheme of things. 

There are countless ways in which teachers an- 
noy their pupils, but only when they feel them- 
selves to be unobserved do they make free to enum- 
erate these irritations. In the Christmas number 
of “Harper’s” there was an excellent article writ- 
ten by a school teacher upon the subject “Parents 
As Their Children See Them.” A class was asked 
to write a composition upon the topic “Grown- 
ups.” The great majority wrote about their 
mothers because at this age mothers dominate the 
lives of their children more than fathers do. Next 
in frequency of discussion was the school teacher 
with a few straggling papers about “bossy” older 
sisters and “fussy” grandmothers and aunts. One 
child describes grown-ups as people who boss you, 
while a boy frankly states that grown-ups are a 
pain-in-the-neck because they are so “stuck-up.” 
As a whole children objected to being bossed, to 
being called dear or little gentleman, and to being 
disturbed when they are engrossed in reading or 
playing. An eight-year-old girl makes the sweep- 
ing statement that grown-ups are “such calami- 
ties,” but it remained for a timid retiring child to 
add the master stroke when she concluded her 
composition in these words: “Oh, what a Paradise 
this world would be if there were no grown-ups.” 


Oh, would some power the gift to gie us, 
To see oursilves as our pupils see us. 
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Adolescent Delinquency 
By MARGARET GARLAND, Newport News 


LOSELY associated with the study of ado- 

CC lescence is the problem of delinquency. The 

following questions naturally arise: What 

is delinquency? What are the causes? What is 
the extent ? 

Delinquency may be defined as an ill adapted act 
characterized largely by lack of skill and uncer- 
tainty of purpose. The common causes of de- 
linquency, as given by most authorities, are bad 
home conditions, bad companions, lack of parental 
control, and early sex experiences. In the study 
of three hundred girls at the Indiana State School 
for Girls it was found that 30 per cent of the girls 
had criminal relatives, while 50 per cent were 
found to have no church affiliation. It was also 
shown that 93 per cent came from homes on the 
border line or below. Case studies show that such 
bad home influences as excessive quarreling, 
homes broken by divorce, immorality, alcoholism, 
as well as homes broken by desertion, or death of 
one or both parents are directly causative of de- 
linquency. In a study made in Alameda County, 
California, it was found that of the total number 
of three hundred and fourteen boys studied 45.5 
per cent came from broken homes. The greatest 
number seemed to involve the absence of the 
father; in fact, the study showed that out of one 
hundred and seventy-three boys 71.3 per cent were 
from homes without fathers. 

The charges made against boys from broken 
homes differed in character from those of com- 
plete homes. The indictments against the boys 
from broken homes were for incorrigibility, rape, 
truancy, and dangers of leading immoral life. As 
will be readily seen, these charges indicate a lack 
of self-control. Contrasted with the boys from 
complete homes we find such charges as crimes 
against property, disturbing the peace, and viola- 
tion of ordinances dealing with vehicles. 

Again we find a study in Oregon made from 
1907-29. Out of the ninety-one cases studied 
twenty-four were living with their parents leaving 
76.6 per cent who were from broken homes, which 
in this section ran in a ratio of one to eight. 

Poverty does not seem to be such a determining 
factor. Poor types of recreation, excessive street 
life and school dissatisfaction are also factors in 


delinquency. The Bureau of Juvenile Research in 
Ohio has analyzed the school adjustment problem 
in relation to delinquency and records the follow- 
ing results. Here there were eighty-five cases, 
6 per cent of which were school adjustment prob- 
lems. This, possibly, is more important than it is 
often considered. The following factors in school 
adjustment will reveal startling information: 


Per 
No. Cent 
oo Eg ee, err 48 56 
EE oi crreeanaeraeseaunwame 37 +4 
Graded too high for M. A.......... 26 31 
Behavior and unsatisfactory school 
eT ee ° 26 
Behavior, but satisfactory school 
NE cus tip enedanheae dara 7 8 
Satisfactory adjustment .......... 7 8 
Placed in special classes........... 5 6 
Unrecognized superiority ......... 2 2 


This shows, then, that only twelve of these 
children are satisfactorily placed. Tests given 
these children show that 45 per cent have I. Q.’s 
below 80, 27 per cent between 80 and 90, 6 per cent 
superior and 22 per cent between 95 and 110. This 
indicates that special methods of instruction are 
needed in schools. Closely allied with the above is 
a study of the summary of cases brought to the 
Santa Clara County (California) Juvenile Court 
during a five year period. The study includes two 
hundred and thirty-six cases who range in a men- 
tal age from seven to nineteen. Classified by in- 
telligence quotient we find the following: 


| errr 
os ee ee 44.1% 
PP tiitneeonsnnntwns 31.3% 
PE TIS vin ae icinsveiins 2.1% 


The table below shows the distribution of prin- 
cipal offenses by I. Q. 


Offence 40-69 70-89 90-109 110 No. 
Truancy + 10 10 | 2 
Larceny 2 9 8 1 20 
Burglary Z 9 7 2 20 
Incorrigibility 11 23 13 2 49 
Vagrancy 2 3 8 
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Stealing 23 40 34 2 99 
Immorality 10 17 9 36 
Drunkenness 4 1 1 4 
Forgery 1 6 3 10 


Delinquency comes from within and without; 
the external causes must be thought of in terms of 
contacts and associations. The contact of a child 
with an adult of unquestionable character often 
proves demoralizing. The young, susceptible, 
easily led individual acquires habits and modes of 
conduct that inevitably lead to his downfall. Sul- 
linger illustrated this well in his work with news- 
paper boys in Omaha, Nebraska. This study helps 
to prove the effects of excessive street life and bad 
companions. The study also shows that these with 
a tendency to shift from city to city are under de- 
moralizing forces. 

Environment plays an important part in delin- 
quency. Shaw made a study of the situation in 
Chicago and found that school truancy and juven- 
ile delinquency are largely concentrated in certain 
areas. The highest rates in Chicago were found 
in the areas adjacent to the central business sec- 
tion. Business districts have been constantly 
shifting and these areas are in a process of deteri- 
oration accompanied by a disintegration of neigh- 
borhood culture. We thus find that delinquent be- 
havior is very closely allied to certain community 
situations which arise in the process of city 
growth. In these sections resistance on the part 
of the community is low ; this behavior is tolerated, 
and in time it becomes accepted. Gang life and 
street life here wipe out the lineaments of individ- 
uality until they can scarcely be recognized. Ina 
comparison of environmental factors made by 
Reinhardt and Fowler it was found that delin- 
quents belonged to very few clubs or organizations 
and only a small number of them had any church 
affiliations. 

From the Juvenile Court statistics of 1930 we 
find 25,456 delinquent cases. Of these 84 per cent 
were white, and the remaining 16 per cent were 
colored. The foreign-born element was small ex- 
cept in the case of New York City; here 34 per 
cent of the delinquents were foreign born. The 
statistics show that two-thirds of the girls were 
charged with sex offences and ungovernable be- 
havior, while two-thirds of the boys were charged 
with stealing. The largest per cent of these boys 


and girls was between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen. Statistics show that smaller proportions 
of the population were committed to the various 
institutions for the delinquent in 1923 than 1910. 


Turning from the United States as a whole, let us 
look at California. Statistics here show that 45.5 
per cent of the delinquents were from American- 
born parents. Of the remaining per cent 47 per 
cent are Italians. Here in this section of Cali- 
fornia, however, 21 per cent of the population is 
foreign born. Though the Japanese constitute 29 
per cent of the population, not a single Japanese 
child had been brought to court during the five 
year period from 1921-26. According to the facts 
it is surprising to find immorality occurring most 
frequently among the children of American-born 
parents. A possible explanation of this lies in the 
differences of racial standards. 

Contrasted with this problem in the United 
States is that of Belgium. The International 
Bulletin for the Protection of Children issues the 
following causes which have exercised unfavor- 
These 
statistics are taken from two thousand children 
studied. 


able influence on the young people there. 


Boys = Girls 
Addiction to drink on part of 
ER ee er 31.5% 61.3% 
Psychological disturbances in 
CE se iitvtekeceneknns int 27.9% 7.2% 
Parents serving sentence......... 48.1% 45.3% 
Irregularities in home life........ 798% 74.6% 


Psychological disturbances in young 


de le in iloaihe an 29.9% 33.5% 
Corrupt influence of street....... 18.6% 10.6% 
Corrupt influence of literature....20.4% 16.2% 
Corrupt influence of movies...... 39.6% 77.5% 
Corrupt influence of family...... 47.3% 71% 
UE, a veadlne tie craienees 24.9% 4.2% 


Among the various charges there we find the 
following listed: Begging 9.5 per cent, com- 
plaints of parents for misconduct 14.9 per cent, 
prostitution 2.1 per cent, against authorities 0.6 
per cent, against public morals 7.7 per cent, against 
persons 8.4 per cent, property damage 6 per cent, 
theft 39 per cent, swindling 0.9 per cent, education 
act 7 per cent, and all others 3.9 per cent. The 
effectiveness of Belgian measures may be shown 
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by the fact that in 1913 of the 17,177 cases 
4,722 were sentenced while in 1927 of the 11,111 
cases 2,526 were sentenced. 

The present drift toward delingency in this 
country is not an isolated movement and cannot be 
detached from the influences which operate in 
modern society. The decline of the family and 
community life, as has been shown, is closely linked 
with delinquency ; the old moralities are breaking 


down and weakening under the strain of modern 
economic life. Through education we may hope 
to remedy this situation. We need to know what 
precautions are effective preventives and what 
procedures are valuable for reformation. As 
Judge Ben Lindsey states, ‘*‘Hasten the day when 
our government will aid in research to enable us to 
know as much about our children as it has done in 


the case of our hogs and cattle.” 


Children’s Book Reports and Outside Reading 


By BESSIE B. KREBBS, R. E. Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg 


HILDREN’S books and outside reading are 
subjects much talked of and written about 
Countless lists of 
books suitable for this and that age or grade have 


in the last few years. 


been made by publishers, librarians, and teachers. 
There is no lack of material, but our task as teach- 
ers is to develop the reading habit and to educate 
the taste of our pupils. I shall mention some ways 
of doing this that have proved helpful to others 
and to me. 

First of all, good books should be kept con- 
stantly before the children, objectionable and 
worthless ones kept away from them. If a child 
grows up in an atmosphere of good books, placed 
on open shelves and tables to which he has ready 
access, that child will not have to be urged to read. 
It is a great help to have some good books in the 
classroom. If a boy shows an interest in airplanes, 
give him then and there an easy book on aviation. 
If a bright pupil has finished his assignment 
sooner than his classmates, let him choose from 
your desk a book to read. One of our teachers has 
recently purchased with funds from a school en- 
tertainment many good books to be used in her 
silent reading classes. In this way, some of the 
poorest readers, and others who have not read at 
all, have been started on the road to reading. We, 
at Junior High, are fortunate indeed to have with- 
in our walls an excellent library and two most 
accommodating librarians both of whom are ready 
always to assist teachers and pupils with their 
reading problems. Each class has regular periods 
twice a month for visiting the library. 

Second, in order to guide the children and teach 
them discrimination in the choice of books we 
should be very tactful. “We should refrain from 


sarcastic comment on what they show us they 
like.” It is never wise to say, “You must not re- 
port on the Alger books, Tarzan series, Curwood 
books and the like.”” Say rather, “Did you enjoy 
that adventure story? Well, try this one” —offer- 
ing one with a like appeal and not too difficult. 
S. E. White’s Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout, 
Parkman’s The Oregon Trail, Owen Wistar’s The 
Virginian, Morrow’s On to Oregon are books that 
seventh year pupils like. 

As an aid to our work, Mr. Murphey, head of the 
department of English, has prepared lists of books 
for the sixth and seventh years from which the 
children select those to be reported on. These lists, 
of course, are revised from time to time as new 
books are added to the library. We cannot adhere 
too closely to the lists for two reasons: First, 
there are many excellent books not on the lists; 
and second, the individual differences in children 
cannot be ignored. Recently, a seventh year girl 
handed me one of the Burgess Nature stories 
about Mother West Wind and asked if she might 
report on it! In the same class is a boy who re- 
ported on Duma’s The Three Musketeers and 
really enjoyed reading it. Always we have these 
individual differences in the children to deal with. 

For our work last year, we required each pupil 
to read and report on three books. In each of my 
classes, I posted the name of every pupil. Whena 
report was made, a red or green star was placed by 
his name. If more than three reports were made, 
a gold star was given. This simple device has been 
helpful, for it is surprising how sixth and seventh 


vear boys and girls will work to get a star. 


There are many different ways of making book 
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reports. Quoting Stella S. Center from the Eng- 
lish Journal, “My experience favors the most flex- 
ible and informal type of book report—the kind 
of comment on books one hears in groups of peo- 
ple. In Walton High School, book reports take 
the form of informal classroom discussion and a 
brief record, hardly more than a notation on a 
home reading card.” In the written report, there 
is the temptation to copy or to hand in dishonest 
work. For this reason, I do not favor it. An 
oral report, following a simple outline, is probably 
best for the sixth and seventh years. I have the 
pupils give title, author, setting, main characters, 
an incident, and their opinion. One year, in a H6 
class, I tried having group reports, several pupils 
working together on one book. For some books, 
there were simple dramatizations. 

There are available now three series of objective 
tests for checking pupils’ outside reading. These 
are described at length in the English Journal for 
December, 1929. 

Another kind of report is so well described in 
the November 1930 Journal that I shall quote part 
of it, page 747: 

“One teacher decided to abolish the formal book 
report and to substitute the ‘point’ system instead. 
For example, she gives only three points for When 
a Man’s a Man and twenty points for Quo Vadis. 
When fifty points a semester are required, the 
pupils are free to choose the type they like best! 

“Children’s reports should be their own reac- 
tions to books, unbiased by desire to please any- 
body or win marks.” 

A little girl in my sixth grade made a report on 
Alice in Wonderland. Concluding her report, she 
said, “I did not like this book because it was too 
unreal,” 

It was my privilege not long ago to hear Grace 
Hazard Conkling in an informal and delightful 
talk on “Children’s Reading.” In closing, she 
gave a short list of books which she considered ex- 
cellent. Here are some of them: The Water 
Babies by Kingsley, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, The 
Wonder Book by Hawthorne, Wind in the Wil- 
lows by Kenneth Grahame, A Little Boy Lost by 
Hudson, Hitty by Rachel Field, At the Back of the 
North Wind, Macdonald, Peacock Pie by Walter 
de la Mare, books by Padric Colum. 

Other books that have proved their»yalue as 
Junior High School materialgfre1.-Fhe,Pathfinder 


and other Cooper novels, Daniel Boone by White, 
Boy Life on the Prairie by Garland, The White 
Company by Doyle, Quentin Durward by Scott, 
Captain Scott at the South Pole, The Taming of 
the Shrew, Dr. Grenfell, Life of Louise Alcott 
and many others. 





HOLD, ENOUGH! 


No people appreciate more keenly than school 
people do the primary importance of curtailing ex- 
penditures to keep budgets within limits made 
necessary by shrinking revenues, state and local. 
We have felt the full brunt of the blow. We have 
absorbed the shock of impact. But as yet our 
spirits have not bowed to fate. 

The most significant educational achievement in 
North Carolina, in my opinion, during the past 
year has been the maintenance of teacher-morale 
and standards of service in the face of reduced 
salaries and increased teacher-loads. 

I wish, here and now, in the presence of each 
other and of these witnesses, solemnly to protest 
against the leveling down process. We reduced ex- 
penses in High Point last year until the School 
Board and the City Council cried, “Hold, 
enough!” And the Taxpayers Association cried, 
“Hold, enough!” And the magicians of Pharaoh 
did likewise. We have reduced expenses again 
this year until the School Board and the City 
Council and the Taxpayers Association and the 
magicians of Pharaoh are content. But it seems 
that we are now confronted with the proposition 
of having to satisfy the Equalization Board at 
Raleigh, some of whose members are being quoted 
as saying: 

Lay on, Macduff, 

And damned be him who first cries, “Hold, 

enough !” 


Concurrently with the rise of the idea of “‘com- 
plete” state support of schools has sprung up the 
new philosophy of the equality of educational op- 
portunity. The philosophy of those who framed 
the constitution was expressed by the phrase 
“Not less than,” whereas the new philosophy 
would decree, “Not more than.” The original 
philosophy contemplated a leveling up process; 
the new, a leveling down process.—T. Wingate 
Andrews, in North Carolina -Teacher. 
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WHERE ARE VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
EDUCATED? 


We are told now and then that we have too 
many colleges in Virginia; that some of the State 
colleges ought to be abolished or abandoned. Very 
recently under the stress of finding economies in 
the operation of the State government suggestions 
have been made that one of the State Teachers 
Colleges should be abolished and another one be 
converted into a liberal arts college for women for 
the simple and only reason that there is an enor- 
mous surplus of teachers in Virginia. There 
never was a surplus of adequately educated and 
otherwise qualified teachers in Virginia and there 
is not even now under abnormal conditions a sur- 
plus of good teachers. A few of these, it may be 
true, are not now employed but not the large num- 
ber mentioned in reports given out by the unin- 
formed. 

A critical analysis of the figures showing where 
the 13,082 white teachers in the public schools of 
Virginia were educated presents some significant 
facts. 

For the past school session, 1931-32, there were 
16,932 teachers employed in the public schools of 
the State ; of these 3,850 were negro teachers. The 
13,082 white teachers were educated as follows: 





In the State Teachers Colleges........... 7,362 
In other State institutions............... 1,890 
In other Virginia colleges and schools..... 2,278 
In institutions outside Virginia........... 1,176 
CC re heer 376 

13,082 


These figures reveal the fact that the eight State 
colleges have educated 9,252 teachers in Virginia 
which is about 75 per cent of the total number of 
the teachers, the four State teachers colleges alone 
educating about 56 per cent. 

The following figures show the number of 
teachers educated at each of the eight State insti- 
tutions for higher learning. 


Farmville State Teachers College........ 2,283 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College.... 977 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College .... 1,928 
Radford State Teachers College......... 2,174 
University of Virgie... ....o ..cs00c008 832 
College of William and Mary............ 856 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute........... 182 
Virginia Military Institute.............. 20 


It is not so much a question of abandoning one 
or more of the State teachers colleges, or any of 
the State institutions of higher learning for that 
matter, but the more fundamental question of a 
more reasonable integration among these institu- 
tions. If a thoroughgoing study were made of the 
proper functions and duplications of these State 
institutions of higher learning with the idea of 
making a reasonable adjustment, it might result in 
the economies sought. 





“BE ON YOUR GUARD” 


In scanning the pages of the current issue of the 
Colorado School Journal our eyes fall upon the 
caption “Be On Your Guard.” The author was 
anticipating the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly and was appealing to the teachers to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the candidates for the State 
Senate and the House as to the schools and vote 
accordingly. He warned teachers of the way can- 
didates evade issues by using ambiguous but 
beautiful language. 

This is a typical attitude of the people inter- 
ested in public education all over the country. It 
indicates that the school people are becoming more 
militant in their efforts to maintain the status quo 
of the institution that belongs to the people’s chil- 
dren. It means that more than ever the teachers 
and school people of the country will assert their 
influence in defending and promoting public edu- 
cation. 

It is not too soon for the local teachers’ associa- 
tions in Virginia to concern themselves as to who 
is to represent them in the next General Assembly 
of Virginia which is to meet the winter of 1934. 
They should ascertain their position on vital ques- 
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tions concerning education. The first work to be 
done is to make a survey of teachers who are 
qualified to vote. The main strength of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association lies not so much in its 
State officials or the delegate assembly but in the 
local associations. If these groups will be active 
in their meetings discussing fully the problems of 
education relating to legislation and also the rela- 
tive merits of the local candidates for the General 
Assembly, they can exert untold influence in se- 
curing the needed educational legislation. 

These are most critical years for public educa- 
tion. We shall hear of many proposals to curtail 
the facilities for public education. If the local as- 
sociations fail to realize how important it is to get 
actively at work now public education will continue 
to suffer. We must hold the lines at all costs and 
this can best be done through the activities of the 
local associations. 

We observed a local association in action re- 
cently in one of the counties of the State. The 
presiding officer saw that business was done with 
dispatch. Before the meeting was adjourned they 
had discussed plans to meet opposition to the 
schools. Committees were appointed to study the 
tax system of the county and the sources of school 
revenue and to prepare publicity material for the 
local papers. 





SHOP WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


Each year we call the attention of the teachers to 
our advertisers. We should like for all those at- 
tending the annual convention in Richmond 
Thanksgiving week to visit the exhibits of publish- 
ers and school supply firms in John Marshall High 
School, main floor, and, when shopping at the 
Richmond stores, we wish to urge the teachers to 
patronize the merchants who advertise with us. 
We are sure that if the teachers fully appreciated 
the value of this advertising to the Association 
they would give preference when doing their 
shopping to those stores which have taken adver- 
tising space. 

For your guidance, we are printing below a list 
of the advertisers in this issue of the Journal and 
in the convention Handbook. 


Out-of-State Advertisers 


American Book Co., New York City 
‘he John Day Company, Inc., New York City 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago 
Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ginn & Company, New York City 

D. C. Heath & Co., New York City 

St. Charles Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Southern School Supply Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Teachers Protective Union, Lancaster, Pa. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-On-Hudson, N. Y. 


Richmond Advertisers 
Berry-Burk 
William Byrd Press, Inc. 
F, W. Dabney & Company 
Ewart’s Cafeteria 
First & Merchants National Bank 
Greentree’s 
Henry R. Haase, Inc. 
Herbert’s 
Hofheimer’s 
Johnson Publishing Company 
Jonas, Inc. 
Kaufman’s 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. (In Convention Handbook) 
Murphy’s Hotel 
Richmond Hotels, Inc. 
Richmond Paper Company 
Schwarzschild Bros. 
Thalhimers 
Virginia Engraving Company 
Walk-Over Boot Shop 





ANOTHER VETERAN SUPERINTENDENT 
PASSES 


G. G. Joynes, of Onancock, Accomac County, 
passed away October 19 at the age of 76 after a 
protracted illness. Mr. Joynes was an outstanding 
character in public education in the State. He 
graduated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, with the degree of Master of Arts. He began 
his teaching career in Accomac County in 1875. He 
was the first principal of the first public graded 
and high school at Onancock and served in that 
capacity for 25 years. He was then elected divi- 
sion superintendent of schools of Accomac County 
and served in this capacity for 24 years. 

Here is a man who, like E. C. Glass of Lynch- 
burg, devoted his entire life and energy to the de- 
velopment of an efficient school system for his 
own people. He was one of the educational build- 
ers in Virginia. Under his guiding hand and pro- 
phetic vision the public school system of Accomac 
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County developed from a few scattered private 
schools into modern public schools for all of the 
children of Accomac County. He encouraged the 
establishment of high schools and the consolida- 
tion of elementary schools until the Accomac 
system of schools was known all over the State as 
the model for the other divisions. 

Mr. Joynes had one life hobby and that was the 
education of the youth of Accomac County. He 
had attractive offers in other fields of education 
but he chose to stay on the Eastern Shore. He is 
the author of Teachers Handbook, A Uniform 
Graded Course of Study, The Early History and 
Legends of the Eastern Shore. He identified him- 
self with all advanced movements in education in 
the State and nation. His name appears promi- 
nently in the records of education meetings in all 
the stages of the growth of public education in this 
State. Mr. Joynes’s death marks the passing of 
one among the last of the old guard in public edu- 
cation in Virginia. 





LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Dear Local President: 


When this message reaches you I hope you will read it. 

We are mailing post cards to all Local Presidents ask- 
ing that they be present at the annual meeting, Wednesday, 
November 23, from two to five o’clock in Parlor 1 of the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond. 

Please be prepared to make a brief report of the activi- 
ties of your association. Also to express an opinion on this 
question—“What shall we do with the job of Chairman of 
Local Presidents ?” 

Lucy Mason Hott, 
Chairman, Local Presidents. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Article IV, Section 5, shall be amended to read as 
follows: 


There shall be an executive committee to be composed 
of the president and the treasurer for the current year 
and three members of the board of directors elected an- 
nually by the delegate assembly, the entire board of di- 
rectors to stand as nominated before the delegates. The 
said committee shall meet as often as necessary and re- 
port all of its acts to the board of directors at their next 
annual meeting for their approval or disapproval. 

A. L. BENNETT 
C. B. WARREN 


LETTER FROM VIRGINIA N. E. A. 
DIRECTOR 
Dear Fellow Workers: 

Today more than ever it is important for us to join our 
local, State and national associations. 

Every teacher enjoys today advantages which have been 
brought about by the work of the organized profession, 
Fifteen years ago the average salary of teachers in the 
United States was $635. In 1929-30 it was $1,440. Teach- 
ers in twenty-two States now enjoy the privileges of re- 
tirement systems which relieve them from the fear of poy- 
erty in old age. Twenty States protect teachers by tenure 
laws against unjust dismissal. These benefits have been 
secured largely through the efforts of professional organiza- 
tions—local, State and national. These reasonable benefits 
should be extended to all teachers in the nation. 

Today we must inform the public. The public must know 
what we are trying to teach in the schools. Individually we 
are not able to inform the public but as a member of the 
National Education Association we are able to give this 
information as the National Education Association con- 
ducts a continuous program of interpreting to the people 
the aims, needs and achievements of the schools. From its 
headquarters issues a continuous stream of published ma- 
terial, nearly 200,000,000 pages annually, for laymen as 
well as for educators. A mailing list is maintained con- 
taining thousands of newspapers, magazines, nationally 
known writers, news correspondents, lecturers, press asso- 
ciations and leaders from every walk of life. To these the 
publications of the Association and other special communi- 
cations are sent that they may be informed regarding the 
work of the educator and the needs of the nation’s schools. 

In joining the N. E. A. we receive a great deal of indi- 
vidual benefit as the N. E. A. Journal is one of the finest 
educational journals that is published. We also have the 
benefit of having access to the research department of the 
N. E. A. Each one of us has an opportunity to work in the 
different departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion. You are privileged to attend the National Convention 
which meets once a year. 

Watch the November number of the Virginia Journal of 
Education and you will see a notice of a meeting of the 
members of the National Education Association from Vir- 
ginia. This is something new for Virginia. The first 
meeting was held last year. At this meeting a report will 
be given of Virginia’s activities at the National Conven- 
tion, and also the Virginia director of the N. E. A. will be 
elected. 

Ata meeting of the presidents of local associations which 
will be held on Wednesday at Hotel John Marshall during 
the State Convention, the Virginia director will be present 
to give some information that will be valuable to the local 
associations. 

I hope that everyone will make an extra effort to attend 
the annual State meeting of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. We are living in a day of organizations and we 
can make ourselves heard only through group action. 


Yours truly, 
Epitu B. JoyNeEs, 
Virginia Director of N. E. A. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS FRANCES PRILLAMAN 


We, the teachers of Franklin County, adopt the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1. Be it resolved that we extend our deepest sympathy to 
the bereaved family of Miss Frances Prillaman, our fellow 
teacher, who departed this life September 21, 1932. 

2. Be it resolved that we, the members of the Associa- 
tion, appreciate her noble character as manifested by her 
life and we are conscious of this great loss. 

3. Be it resolved that one copy of these resolutions he 
sent to the County News, one to the Virginia Journal of 
Education, and one to the bereaved family. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. A. Justus 
RuTH ROBERTSON 
Mrs. G. L. ADKINS 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS M. HELEN McCALEB 


Whereas, it was the will of an All-Wise God to call 
from the field of her earthly usefulness the presence of our 
late friend and co-worker, Miss M. Helen McCaleb, and 

Whereas, Miss McCaleb was a loyal and valued member 
of the Petersburg Teachers’ Club and honored us by her 
life and work as she served with joy and unselfishness in 
every endeavor wherein her talents could be used, and 

Whereas, the loss of her strong personality, far-reaching 
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influence and inspiration to the youth of this community is 
especially to be regretted, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

That we, the Petersburg Teachers’ Club, deeply regret 
the death of Miss McCaleb; 

That we extend to the family our sincere sympathy. 

Further, Be It Resolved: 

That these resolutions be placed-upon the minutes of this 
meeting and that copies be sent to the family of Miss 
McCaleb and to the Virginia Journal of Education for 
publication. 

Viwa MurFEE 
EMILY PEEBLES 
HELEN BowMAN 


Committce 





STARS AND STRIPES 


A young college graduate is having his first experi- 
ences as a teacher in a little one-room school in Wash- 
ington County. He gives a little gold star to his pupils 
as a reward for regular attendance, perfect deportment 
and good lessons. Recently, on a Friday, a certain boy 
went home without any star. 

“Son,” the father told him sternly, “the next .time 
you come in without that star, I intend to see that you 
get a stripe!” 





NOTICE TO FIVE POINTERS 
Richmond City has appropriated $100 for the entertain- 
ment of the Five Point pupils—one from the school in each 
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county and city having the largest percentage of Five 
Pointers at a Rally to be held in Richmond November 25, 
1932. They will be received by the Governor, have their 
picture taken with him on the steps of the Capitol, each 
holding the county banner, be entertained at luncheon with 
prominent speakers, and taken on a historical tour of the 
city. 

This will be a notable event in the lives of these children, 
adding not only to their pride in their school and their 


county but to their appreciation of health values. Knowl- 
edge of their capital city and its connection with Virginia 
history will be indelibly impressed on their minds, and “the 
Governor” will be a living personality. 

It is important that those in charge of the entertaining 
know how many to prepare for, so each superintendent of 
schools has been requested to send in the name of his dele- 
gate as soon as possible to the Bureau of Child Health, 
State Department of Health, Richmond, Va. 





Educational News and Comments 


Joun H. BeEveriIncE, superintendent of schools of the City 
of Omaha, Nebraska, passed away very suddenly October 
12. He has held the position of superintendent of schools of 
the City of Omaha since 1917 and is widely known for his 
professional activities and interest in schools everywhere. 
Some years ago he appeared on a number of programs dur- 
ing the summer school at the University of Virginia. 

> 

Tue Administrative Women’s Council of District L had 
a luncheon meeting at Trail’s End, Princess Anne County, 
October 8. Miss Maude Hobbs and Dr. Charl Williams. 
of the N. E. A. headquarters, spoke at this meeting. There 
was a great number of administrative women in attendance. 

< 

THE newspapers announce that a new college is to be es- 
tablished at Port Royal, Virginia, known as the Port Royal 
College, to be opened November 1. The project is under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur C. C. Hill, of Washington. He 
claims to have secured fourteen professors, ten of whom 
have studied abroad. The authorities announce that boti 
students and faculty will do their own work about the col- 
lege. The project is spoken of as a “depression college.” 

<> 


BEGINNING with the present session at Rollins College, 
Florida, both students and faculty are required to take the 
following oaths : 

The Student Oath: 

I pledge myself to make the Adventure of Learning my 
chief effort while in Rollins College, to seek the guidance 
and friendship of my instructors, to measure all things by 
truth. 

I pledge myself to strive for self-knowledge, self-rever- 
ence and self-control, to use wisely the new gift of freedom 
which Rollins has granted me, so that I may make the most 
of liberty without license. 

I pledge myself to cherish the high ideals and traditions 
of my Alma Mater as a noble heritage, to transmit them 
untarnished to those who follow me, and both now and 
hereafter to honor the name of Rollins among men, 

The Faculty Oath: 

I pledge myself to seek truth wherever truth is found, to 
follow truth wherever truth may lead, to teach truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

I pledge myself to achieve and hold the mastery of my 
chosen art or science, breaking paths bravely where I may, 
following humbly where I must. 


I pledge myself to be a good comrade to my colleagues, to 
do my part cheerfully in all the needs of our common en- 
deavor. 

I pledge myself to accord my students the same courtesy, 
respect and affection that I crave of them; to do all I can, 
by precept and example, to help them foster the high ideal- 
ism of youth. 

I pledge myself to be loyal to Rollins College and her 
academic ideals, to abstain from all things that may impair 
her influence or limit her usefulness ; to serve, uphold, honor 
and exalt her as an independent Christian College. 

<> 

B. I. Woop, of Earlysville, was killed by a taxi cab in 
Washington, October 22. Mr. Wood was a school trustee 
in Albemarle County for thirty-six years and at one time 
was president of the Department of Trustees. He was al- 
ways a prominent figure at the annual convention of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

<> 

A. G. CumMines has been appointed superintendent of 
Bedford County schools. He succeeds Dr. J. A. G. Shipley, 
who resigned. Mr. Cummings came from Blacksburg 
where he was principal of schools. He entered upon his 
new duties at Bedford, October 15. 

<> 

PRESIDENT SULFRIDGE has appointed the following to 
serve as the Credentials and Election Committee at the an- 
nual convention Thanksgiving week: J. L. Borden, of Bed- 
ford, chairman; Roy Horne, Big Stone Gap; J. Milton 
Shue, Henrico County; H. D. Wolff, Petersburg; C. J. 
Heatwole, Richmond. 

<> 

Every pupil of school age in Slant school community, 
Scott County, is enroled. This fine record is the result of 
the work of the untiring efforts of the teachers in that 
school, and, what is more, every pupil in the school has the 
required textbooks. Here are teachers who have a proper 
appreciation of their full duties. 

<> 

THE next time you pass a school pause a moment to think 
what that school means to humanity. Recall the long dark 
centuries when the masses were kept in ignorance—when 
greed and oppression ruled the world with an iron hand. 
From the very beginning of man’s struggle for knowledge, 
self-respect, and the recognition of his inalienable rights, 
the school has been his greatest ally. We refer to the 
school as “common” because it belongs to us all; it is our- 
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selves working together in the education of our children. 
But it is a most uncommon institution. It is relatively new. 
It is democracy’s greatest gift to civilization. Throughout 
the world, among upward struggling people, wherever 
parents share in the aspirations of their children, the 
American common school is being copied. Let us cherish 
and improve our schools.—Gloucester Gazette. 
<> 

Dr. J. A. C. CHANDLER, president of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, has been honored by being appointed a 
member of the board of directors of the new Federal Home 
Loan Bank established at Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Od 

AN interesting story is told how the honor system at 
Washington and Lee University works. The story goes 
that nothing is locked up about the institution ; books, arti- 
cles of clothing, all sorts of property are left anywhere with 
the assurance that they will not be disturbed. Several stu- 
dents help to pay their expenses by selling candy, apples 
and other things but the sales are made without the presence 
of clerks. The articles are displayed with price cards and 
customers help themselves, placing their money in the cash 
box. During one of the football games more than $125 
worth of lapel buttons were thus bought and paid for with- 
out the supervision of anyone except that when the box 
was filled with bills a passing professor placed a weight on 
them to keep them from blowing away. 





Book Review 


THE AMERICAN RoApD TO CULTURE, by George S. Counts. 
The John Day Company, New York. 194 pages. 

This is one of the most stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing books on education we have had in recent years. It is 
not based on any statistical survey, but, as the author says 
in the preface, ‘““The present volume represents an effort to 
abstract from American social and educational practice the 
principles and ideas that shape the conduct and evolution 
of education in the United States.” 

It is a significant analysis and interpretation of the con- 
trolling ideas of the public schools in the United States 
stated in a clear and forceful manner. The author says that 
education in the United States is the American road to cul- 
ture, that the controlling factors are (1) faith in education 
as expressed by all the people; (2) a belief in the money 
value of education; (3) that the schools are a government 
responsibility ; (4) that it was developed by local initiative ; 
(5) that political power is felt in education; (6) that it is 
a single system, alike for the rich and the poor; (7) co- 
education; (8) that public education is secular; (9) that 
elementary schools are regarded as basic and first in im- 
portance; (10) that education somehow is associated with 
individual success; (11) that American vices and virtues 
are reflected in the schools. 

The author maintains that we are now coming into a new 
social order and that the schools set up in another and 
different social order must recognize this fact and adjust 
our educational program to the new system of life and 
civilization. 
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JACK AND NELL 


This delightful pre-primer prepares beginners 
for rapid work in Playfellows or any other 
modern primer. While remarkably easy, it firmly 
establishes a basic vocabulary of sixty utility 
words. Repetition is brought about naturally and 
in such a way as not to destroy the children’s in- 
terest. Pictures in color are used as an integral 
part of the stories to aid in establishing the plot 
and to heighten interest. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


The use of these exercise books and tests 
(grades 3-7) makes children themselves interested 
in writing and talking correctly. They enjoy 
making their own corrections and keeping their 
own score sheets. They also enjoy the material, 
which is not meaningless drill but interesting 
subject matter taken from stories on the proper 
grade level. Teachers are delighted ‘with results 
and with the time and effort saved. These ma- 
terials may be used to advantage with 7he Door- 
way to English or any other language series. 


Teachers are cordially invited to visit our ex- 
hibit at our customary space in Room 114, John 
Marshall High School, during the State Teach- 
ers’ Convention. The Seatwork for pupils and 
Equipment for teachers accompanying the Story 
and Study Readers, together with other inter- 
esting publications, including the above, will 
be on display. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 
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TWO UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT SERIES 


UPTON ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 3. FACT AND STORY READERS 


By CuiiFForp B. Upton, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. By SuzzaALLo, FREELAND, McLAuGHLIN, and SKINNER. 


These new workbooks,—one for each of the grades 
3 to 8 inclusive,—will improve arithmetic instruction 
in all classes. 


Nine books for grades one to eight inclusive; a work- 
book for each of the first four books; work and phrase 
cards; teachers’ manuals. 


SOME DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


: These books devote particular attention to the method 
1. Ample drills cover all fundamental number com- P 


of teaching the meaning of what is read, to the use of 


binations. 
2. Abundant and varied diagnostic and improvement school activities to provide the motive power, to the 
tests, presentation of well-written, child-life stories, and to 
3- a — remedial work than heretofore the teaching of vocabularies carefully checked with the 
available. 


Thorndike and Gates Lists. The series is rich in imagi- 





4. Net cost low, Books I, II, III, IV, 18 cents each, ; ; i 
Books V and VI, 21 cents each, plus transportation native and non-fiction matter of a high order. There 
charges. ® is a wealth of artistic colored illustrations. 


For Further Information Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 












































WILLIAMSON AND WESLEY 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A SURVEY OF PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


FOR HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS, or 
SEPARATE COURSES IN*‘ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, OR GOVERNMENT 
PROBLEM APPROACH IS EMPLOYED THROUGHOUT 

CONTAINS LATEST STATISTICS ON EVERY SUBJECT TREATED 
ENGENDERS INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY AND VIGOROUS THINKING 
CULTIVATES DESIRABLE HABITS AND ATTITUDES IN PUPILS 
EXTREMELY USEFUL TEACHING APPARATUS, INCLUDING 

UNIQUE GLOSSARY FOR REFERENCE AND REVIEW PURPOSES 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Selected for Virginia Teachers’ Reading Circle 


THE AMERICAN ROAD TO CULTURE 


By 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 


Associate Director of the International Institute, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Text Edition-_-_--_____-______$2.00 


“Here is a book which will startle the complacent, shock the smug, provoke discussion on 
every hand, and be most refreshing to those who are deeply concerned that education be made 
socially more effective. ... It is one of the five or six most important books on education thai 


have appeared in America in the twentieth century.”—Dr. Jesse H. Newlon. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


s 
Prin te YS College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 
ano 


Let Us Estimate on Your ' 
Next Publication i067 oe 


1430-2-4 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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Educators 


Wu.E Hocke TT 
MNG- DIRECTOR : ; ; F : 
You will enjoy the comfort, convenience and 
q oe ° ° . 
courtesy at any of our three hotels while in Rich- 
mond. Our Hotels are modern and fireproof. 
Let us have your reservations for the annual con- 
vention Thanksgiving week. They will be taken 
care of and acknowledged promptly. 

















a HOTEL 
JOHN MARSHALL 


“Richmond's Host for Every Occasion " \Vhen in Richmond we invite you to try our new 
cafeteria in Hotel Richmond—two blocks South of 


HOTEL RICH MOND John Marshall High School. We serve the best food 


“ Overlooking Historic Capitol Square " at most reasonable rates. 


HOTEL WMBYRD 
" Oppote Broad Steet Satin Richmond Hotels, Inc. 


Hospitality---Convenience---Restfulness 


WIRE OR WRITE 


in St Ce 














W.E. Hocketr, Managing Director 


Splendid Service @ (Sarage Accommodations 



























to Richmond and 
wishes for them 
a most pleasant 
and profitable 
stay. 


Wel h h 
MURPHYS “HOTEL —* 
ar i . , 
; \ 








Murphy’s is located in the very heart of the shopping and amusement district, within 
one block of the John Marshall High School, and is convenient to all points of interest. 


EXCELLENT DINING ROOM 3 POPULAR CAFETERIA 
Rates $2.00 and upward 






































